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INVITATION. 

\istew are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
AS the larger of the cover-page pictures sug- 
gests, the White Mountains in winter are 
rather impressive than enticing, yet as the 
smaller picture shows, members of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club were not deterred by the 
weather from undertaking to climb Mount Wash- 
ington, Wednesday, January 25th, one of the 
blizzard days. The thermometer in that region 
marked twenty degrees below zero at the time 
when the photograph was taken, but the cold 
was hardly so much of an impediment as was 
the wind. The mountaineers did not reach the 
summit, small blame to them, but readers will 
be glad of the attempt that gave occasion for so 
interesting a picture, The larger illustration 
explains itself. It would be hard to find a view 
of the White Mountains that more successfully 
conveys the effect of spaciousness and dignity. 
he race of giant pines is not quite extinct in 
Maine, unless, indeed, a tree that was re- 
cently cut at South Waterboro was the last 
survivor. It yielded six logs, aggregating ninety- 
three feet in length and scaling three thousand 
four hundred and twenty-three feet. In the 
old days such a tree would have been marked 
with the broad arrow and reserved to make a 
mast for one of the king’s ships; but failing 
this romantic career, the Maine pine may have 
a more useful one. i 


Or Saturday, February 18th, at eleven o’clock, 
Dr. George T. Moore of Washington will 
give an illustrated lecture on ‘‘Bacteria as 
Fertilizers,’’ in the hall of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, at’ the corner of Massa- 
chusetts and Huntington avenues, Boston. 
Admission is free. The society’s winter course 
of free lectures and discussions, on Saturdays 
at eleven, continues until and including March 
18th, and every session will be worth attend- 
ing; but interest in Doctor Moore’s subject 
is so great at the present time that it seems 
well once more to call attention to this particular 
opportunity. - 
apd press Cleveland writes a letter setting 

forth his happy experience of New Hamp- 
shire as a summer home, and it gets into print. 
Other men who are fond of fresh air take note 
of it, and an official who has been active in 
urging the claims of his state gets several 
bushels of letters, more or less, about aban- 
doned farms, sites for camps, houses, hotels 
and schools, and other subjects that interest 
prospective residents or visitors. The letters 
have prompt and adequate attention, and many 
of the writers are wooed to ‘‘do business.’’ 
Therefore this note of admiration. There are | 
other states in this region, but the ingenuity 
and persistence with which New Hampshire is 
put forward as the summer state have not yet 
been emulated by any. 


Day 


M event which seems to have attracted less 
attention than it deserved was the recent 
celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the lyceum course at Littleton, Massachusetts 
—an occasion worth commemorating, sinee 
this, it is said, is the oldest lyceum in the | 
country in point of persistent continuity. The | 
first lecture was given in December, 1829, the | 
courses have never been interrupted, and | 
during the seventy-five years Emerson, Prescott, 
Greeley and a hundred other notables of the | 
past and present have occupied the platform. | 
Littleton is a village of fewer than twelve hun- | 
dred inhabitants. There must have been times | 
when the life of the lyceum was sustained by 
supreme effort, when probably the few most | 
interested made heroic sacrifices; but the thing | 
was worth doing, and because it was done, 
Littleton is a larger place than mere figures 
indicate or than its name suggests. 


a 





| Shera have inspired Companion fiction, | 
and ventures of the kind have been men- | 
tioned in this column as matters of fact, so it is 
fitting to note the end of a ‘‘farm’’ which was 
established in Washington County, Maine, a | 
few years ago. The farmer enclosed a tract | 


of land with wire netting so arranged that | 








|his live stock could neither burrow ur 
|nor climb over, bought a sufficient number of 

| foxes to give him a fair start, and then tof STAMPS. 
“nature: take her course. Unhappily, none of | Kee wane, Destaiidappreciate 
| the gains seemed permanent, and the expendi- | good teeth ina healt 
| ture for food was continuous. Finally he 

solved to dispose of his foxes and throw up- 

experiment. Twenty-four animals were marfed | Thisdeliciousantiseptic Dentifrice 


| came there were only nineteen. 
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for slaughter, but when the time for the killing 
It is explained 

that, no matter how well they are cared for, 

foxes in a state of captivity become cannibals 

and destroy their young. . That, at any rate, is 

the fruit of Washington County experience. 


»x interesting experiment in codperative home- 
making seems to have succeeded in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, where a number of trained 
nurses revolted against boarding-houses and 
hired a spacious flat. They shared the cost of 
fitting up the common rooms, and each bed- 
room, occupied by two women, was furnished 
according to the taste and at the expense of the 
pair. A woman comes in to do the heavy 
work, but the cooking is taken in turn by the 
nurses who happen to be disengaged. Some- 
times the flat has to run itself pretty nearly. 
Again, the health of the city improves, ten or 
twelve nurses are at home together, and then 
there are great doings over the gas-range and 
the chafing-dish. Associated life of this kind 
means home life, or something very like it, 
and tends to keep a woman in touch with her 
work and ‘‘up’’ in new developments; and 
although marriages and other events have made 
changes in the original membership, the prac- 
ticability of the plan seems established by the 
fact that the club is prosperously approaching 


its fourth year. 
Coy 


AN EXILED KING. 


Digan Bonaparte, who had been king of the 
Two Sicilies, of Naples and of Spain, has 
always been accounted the best of his name. 
He was Napoleon’s eldest brother, and had 
served him more intelligently and more faithfully 
than the rest. After the Battle of Waterloo 
he escaped to America in a brig called the 
Commerce, laden with wine for market. Three 
times the brig was stopped and searched by 
British men-of-war, but the passport and dis- 
guise of the fugitive were so complete that he 
was not discovered. He took up his residence 
at Bordentown, New Jersey, and lived there 
for years under the name of Count de Survilliers. 
An aged woman, Mrs. Elizabeth Spencer of 
Bordentown, has recollections of the life of the 
Bonapartes in New Jersey. Joseph, ex-King 
of Spain, is only ‘‘the count’’ to her. 


‘*Many a time,’’ she said to a —a— 
of the New York Herald, ‘‘the count kissed 
me and tossed me up in the air, and said, ‘When 
you are an old woman, you can tell them you 
— kissed by an old man who had once been 
a king. 299 

She remembers the count’s kindJy disposition 
and his quick temper. One day some 
boxes came as a present from France. y 
proved to contain a grand set of china, covered 
with beautiful decorations. When the count 
saw the first piece he was delighted. 

‘*A set of Sévres!’’ he cried. ‘‘Where did 
it come from ?’’ 

He was holding the piece when a t storm 
of rage came over him, and he dashed the china 
to the ground. A hatchet was in his other 
hand, one which he had used to trim bushes 
as he walked, and with that he smashed the 
lovely things as they came out of the box. When 
the carnival was ended, he ordered a man to 
gather up the bits and bury them. 

On the china had been painted the coat of 
arms and monogram of Louis hey re then 
sitting on the French throne, from which the 
Bonapartes had been deposed. 





HE WAS THE HERO. 


he true reward of a virtuous action is not the 
plaudit of the spectator, but the joy the doer 
feels, according to Emerson. Tit-Bits tells of 
a man who was proud of himself, and not at all 
bashful about it. 


A Rhondda collier, while spending his summer 
holiday at a seaside resort, distinguished himself 
by saving another visitor from drowning. The 
news of the gallant deed reached his native hills, 
and a rousing —— was promised him on 
his return home to Wales. 

When the train ran into the station, Shoni, 
travelling, in honor of the occasion, first-class, 
in a carriage near the engine, escaped the notice 
of his friends, who, as a matter of course, rushed 
for the rear ‘thirds. ’’ 

Shoni consequently, smiling broadly and ex- 
ema stepped out on the platform, to find 

imself alone, with the crowd surging at the 
other end. 

** °E is in the train on the other side. Cross 
to the other platform, boys!’’ roared somebody, 
and the crowd retreated toward the subway. 

*‘Oi!’’ roared Shoni, anxiously. ‘‘Come back 
eu! ’Ere’s me! ’Tis I am the ’ero! ’Ere’s 
the ’ero!’’ 

& (Sy 


HIS GREATEST WANT. 


tramp whose demeanor was confident and 

whose face was soiled, says the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, strolled up to the door of 
a farmhouse. 


‘*Madam,’’ he said, ‘‘it is needless to ask you 
the question. You know what I want.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the ‘‘lady of the house,’’ ‘‘I 
see what you want, and want badly. Unfortu- 
nately we have only one bar of soap in the 
house, and the servant is using it to wash 
dishes. Come again some other time.’’ | 
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Scotch 


Made from Freshly Churned But- 
ter and the Purest Ingredients. 
A Wholesome Confection. 
Sold in 5- and 10-cent packages. 
It’s New and It’s Very Nice. 

Nothing Imported or Domestic Equals It. 


If your dealer or confectioner hasn’t it, send 10 
cents and receive the large package by return mail. 


STUART BASTOW, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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©ld Carpets 


MADE OVER INTO 


RUGS. 


Send your old carpets 
to us and we will re- 
weave them into rugs 
that will be service- 
able here, there 
and everywhere 
about the house. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., 

Walpole, Mass. 
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THE kind that children ought to 
drink when they’re working 
hard in school. Have no fear that 
it will give them headaches or 
make them nervous, bilious or 
dyspeptic. It isn’t that kind. 
The Old Grist Mill contains the 
natural nutritive properties of 
wheat. It’s a pleasant drink and 
au aid to digestion. Children like 
it and will do better work in school 
all day for the good start it gives 
them. Our special process of pre- 
aring it gives it a flavor so like the 
nest coffee that it is thoroughly satis- 


pie to the most confirmed coffee- 
tinker. 
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Ss HE waters of San 
T Francisco Bay con- 
tain all manner of 


fish ; therefore its surface is 
plowed by the keels of all 
manner of fishing - boats, 
manned by all manner of 
fishermen. ‘To protect the fish from this motley 
floating population many wise laws have been 
passed, and there is a fish patrol to see that 
these laws are enforced. 

Wildest among the fisherfolk may be accounted 
the Chinese shrimp-catchers. It is the habit 
of the shrimp to crawl along the bottom in vast 
armies till it reaches fresh water, when it turns 
about and crawls back again to the salt. And 
where the tide ebbs and flows the Chinese sink 
great bag nets to the bottom, with gaping 
mouths, into which the shrimp crawls and 
from which it is transferred to the boiling-pot. 

This in itself would not be bad, were it not 
for the small mesh of the nets, so small that 
the tiniest fishes, little new-hatched things not 
a quarter of an inch long, cannot pass through. 
The beautiful beaches of Points San Pedro and 
San Pablo, where are the shrimp-catchers’ 
villages, are made fearful by the stench from 
myriads of decaying fish; and against this 
wasteful destruction it has ever been the duty 
of the fish patrol to act. 

When I was a youngster of eighteen, a good 
sloop sailor and all-round bay-waterman, my 
sloop, the Reindeer, was chartered by the fish 
commission, and I became a deputy patrolman. 
After a deal of work among the Greek fishermen 
of the upper bay and rivers, where knives flashed 
at the beginning of trouble and men permitted 
themselves to be made prisoners only after a 
revolver was thrust in their faces, we hailed 
with delight an expedition to the lower bay 
against the Chinese shrimp-catchers. 

There were six of us, in two boats, and to 
avoid suspicion we ran down after dark, and 
dropped anchor under a projecting bluff of land 
known as Point Pinole. As the east paled 
with the first light of dawn, we got under way 
again, and hauled close on the land-breeze as we 
slanted across the bay toward Point San Pedro. 

The morning mists curled and clung to the 
water so that we could see nothing; but we 
busied ourselves driving the chill from our 
bodies with hot coffee. We had also to. devote 
ourselves to the miserable task of bailing, for 
in some incomprehensible way the Reindeer 
had sprung a generous leak. Half the night 
had been spent in overhauling the ballast and 
exploring the seams, but the labor had been 
without avail. The water still poured in, and 
perforce -we doubled up in the cockpit and 
tossed it out again. 

After coffee, three of the men withdrew to 
the other boat, a Columbia River salmon-boat, 
leaving three of us in the Reindeer. Then 
the two craft proceeded in company till the sun 
showed over the eastern sky-line. Its fiery 
rays dispelled the clinging vapors, and there 
before our eyes, like a picture, lay the shrimp- 
ing fleet, spread out in a great half-moon, the 
tips of the crescent fully three miles apart, and 
each junk moored fast to the buoy of a shrimp- 
net. But there was no stir, no sign of life. 


The situation dawned upon us. While waiting | 


for slack water, in which to lift their heavy 


all gone to sleep below. We were elated, and 
our plan of battle was swiftly formed. 

‘*Throw each of your two men on to a junk,’’ 
whispered Le Grant to me from the salmon- 
boat, ‘‘and you make fast to a third yourself. 
We’ll do the same, and there’s no reason in the 
world why we shouldn’t capture six junks at 
the least.’’ 

Then we separated. I put the Reindeer about 
on the other tack, ran up under the lee of a junk, 
shivered the mainsail into the wind and lost 
headway, and forged past the stern of the junk 
so slowly and so near that one of the patrolmen 
stepped lightly aboard. Then I kept off, filled 
the mainsail, and bore away for a second junk. 

Up to this time there had been no noise, but 
from the first junk captured by the salmon- 
boat an uproar now broke forth. There was 
shrill Oriental yelling, a pistol-shot, and more 
yelling. 

“*Tt’s all up! They’re warning the others,’’ 
said George, the remaining patrolman, as he 
stood beside me in the cockpit. 

By this time we were in the thick of the 
fleet, and the alarm was spreading with in- 
credible swiftness. The decks were beginning 
to swarm with half-awakened and half-naked 
Chinese. Cries and yells of warning and 
anger were flying over the quiet water, and 
somewhere a conch-shell was being blown with 
great success. 














DRAWN BY GEORGE 
HE OF THE YELLOW HANDKERCHIEF 


VARIAN 


the huge lug-sail. 








- CAME TOWARD ME THREATENINGLY 


But to the left, on another | the Reindeer’s bow and began to shove the 
| junk, the first heads were popping up from | entangled boats apart. 
nets from the bed of the bay, the Chinese had | 


Pausing long enough to 


below, and I rounded up the Reindeer along- | let go the jib halyards, and just as the Reindeer 


side, long enough for George to spring aboard. 
The whole fleet was now under way. In 
addition to the sails they had got out long 
sweeps, and the bay was being plowed in every 
direction by the fleeing junks. I was now 
alone in the Reindeer, seeking feverishly to 
capture a third prize. The first junk I pur- 
sued was a clean miss, for it trimmed its sheets 
and shot away surprisingly into the wind. It 


outpointed the Reindeer by fully half a point, | 


and I began to feel respect for the clumsy craft. 
Realizing the hopelessness of the pursuit, I 
filled away, threw out the main-sheet, and 
drove down before the wind upon the junks to 
leeward, where I had them at a disadvantage. 
The one I had selected wavered indecisively 


before me, and as I swung wide to make the |. 
| loud voice, indicating with my fingers that four | 
of them were to go with me and the fifth was | 


boarding gentle, filled suddenly and darted 
away, the swarthy Mongols shouting a wild 
rhythm as they bent to the sweeps. 

But I had been ready for this. I luffed 
suddenly. Putting the tiller hard down, and 
holding it down with my body, I brought the 
main-sheet in, hand over hand, on the run, so 
as to retain all possible striking foree. The 
two starboard sweeps of the junk were crumpled 
up, and then the two boats came together with 
a crash. The Reindeer’s bowsprit, like a 
monstrous hand, reached over and ripped out 
the junk’s chunky mast and towering sail. 

This was met by a yellof rage. A big China- 





cleared and began to drift astern, I leaped 
aboard the junk with a line and made fast. 

He of the yellow handkerchief and pockmarked 
face came toward me threateningly, but I put my 
hand into my hip pocket, and he hesitated. 
was unarmed, but the Chinese have learned to 
be fastidiously careful of American hip pockets, 


salmon-boat had collected 
its twelve prisoners and 
come alongside, sadly over- 
loaded. To make matters 
worse, as it was a small 
boat, the patrolmen were 
so jammed in with their 
prisoners that they would have little chance in 
case of trouble. 

**You’ll have to help us out,’’ said Le Grant. 

I looked over my prisoners, who had crowded 
into the cabin and on top of it. ‘‘I can take 
three,’’ I answered. 

‘*Make it four,’’ he suggested, ‘‘and I’ll take 
Bill with me.’’ (Bill was the third patrolman. ) 
**We haven’t elbow-room here, and in case of 
a scuffle one white to every two of them will 
be just about the right proportion. ’’ 

The exchange was made, and the salmon- 
boat got up its spritsail and headed down the 
bay toward the marshes off San Rafael. I ran 
up the jib and followed with the Reindeer. 
San Rafael, where we were to turn our catch 
over to the authorities, communicated with the 
bay by way of a long and tortuous slough, o1 
marsh-land creek, which could be navigated 
only when the tide was in. Slack water had 
come, and as the ebb was beginning, there was 
need for hurry if we cared to escape waiting 
half a day for the next tide. 

But the land-breeze had begun to die away 
with the rising sun, and now came only in 
failing puffs. The salmon-boat got out its 
oars and soon left us far astern. Some of 
the Chinese stood in the forward part of the 
cockpit, near the cabin doors, and once, as 
I leaned over the cockpit-rail to flatten down 
the jib-sheet a bit, I felt some one brush 
against my hip pocket. I made no sign, but out 
of the corner of my eye I saw that the Yellow 
Handkerchief had discovered the emptiness of 
the pocket which had hitherto overawed him. 

To make matters serious, during all the 
excitement of boarding the junks the Reindeer 
had not been bailed, and the water was begin- 
ning to slush over the cockpit floor. The 
shrimp-catchers pointed at it and looked to me 
questioningly. 

“*Yes,’’ I said. ‘‘Bimeby, allee same dlown, 
velly quick, you no bail now. Sabbe?’’ 

No, they did not ‘‘sabbe,’’.or at least they 
shook their heads to that effect, although they 
chattered most comprehendingly to one another 
in their own lingo. I pulled up three or four 
of the bottom boards, got a couple of buckets 
from a locker, and by unmistakable sign-lan- 
guage invited them to fallto. But they laughed, 
and some crowded into the cabin and some 
climbed up on top. 

Their laughter was not good laughter. There 
was a hint of menace in it, a maliciousness 
which their black looks verified. The Yellow 
Handkerchief, since his discovery of my empty 
pocket, had become most insolent in his bearing, 
and he wormed about among the other prisoners, 
talking to them with great earnestness. 

Swallowing my chagrin, I stepped down into 
the cockpit and began throwing out the water. 
But hardly had I begun when the boom swung 
overhead, the mainsail filled with a jerk, and 
the Reindeer heeled over. The day wind was 
springing up. George was the veriest of land- 
lubbers, so I was forced to give over bailing and 
take the tiller. The wind was blowing directly 
off Point San Pedro and the high mountains 


| behind, and because of this was squally and 


uncertain, half the time bellying the canvas out, 


and the other half flapping it idly. 
1) 


George was about the most all-round helpless 
man I had ever met. Among his other disa- 
bilities, he was a consumptive, and I knew that 


and it was upon this that I depended to keep | if he attempted to bail it might bring on a 


him and his savage crew at a distance. 

I ordered him to drop the anchor at the junk’s 
bow, to which he replied, ‘‘No sabbe.’’ 
crew responded in like fashion, and although I 
made my meaning plain by signs, they refused 
to understand. Realizing the inexpediency of 


discussing the matter, I went forward myself, | 


overran the line, and let the anchor go. 
‘Now get aboard, four of you!’’ I said, ina 


to remain by the junk. The Yellow Handker 
chief hesitated ; but I repeated the order fiercely, 
at the same time sending my hand to my hip. 
Again the Yellow Handkerchief was overawed, 
and with surly looks he led three of his men 
aboard the Reindeer. 

I cast off at once, and leaving the jib down, 
steered a course for George’s junk. Here it 


was easier, for there were two of us, and George | 


had a pistol to fall back on if it came to the 
worst. And here, as with my junk, four 
Chinese were transferred to the sloop and one 


To the right of us I saw the captain of a| man, remarkably evil-looking, with his head | left behind to take care of things. 


junk chop away his mooring-line with an ax 
and spring to help his crew at the hoisting of 


Sqvathed in a yellow silk handkerchief and his 
thee badly pockmarked, planted a pike-pole on 


Four more Chinamen were added to our pas- | 


senger list from the third junk. By this time the 





| hemorrhage. 





The | 
| buckets. 


Yet the rising water warned me 
Again I ordered 
the shrimp-catchers to lend a hand with the 
They laughed defiantly, and those 
inside the cabin, the water up to their ankles, 





| shouted back and forth with those on top. 


‘*You’d better get out your gun and make 
them bail,’’ I said to George. 

But he shook his head, and showed all too 
plainly that he was afraid. The Chinese could 
see the ‘‘funk’’ he was in as well as I could, and 
their insolence became insufferable. Those in 
the cabin broke into the food lockers, and those 
above scrambled down and joined them in a 
feast on our crackers and canned goods. 

‘*What do we care?’’ George said, weakly. 

I was fuming with helpless anger. ‘‘If they 
get out of hand it will be too late to care. The 
best thing you can do, is to get them in check 
right now.’’ 

The water was rising higher and higher, and 
the gusts, forerunners of a steady breeze, were 
growing stiffer and stiffer. And between the 
gusts the prisoners, having got away with a 
week’s provisions, took to crowding first to one 
side and then to the other, till the Reindeer 
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rocked like a cockle-shell. Yellow Handker- 
chief approached me, and pointing out his village 
on the Point San Pedro beach, gave me to under- 
stand that if 1 turned the Reindeer in that direc- 
tion and put them ashore, they, in turn, would go 
to bailing. By now the water in the cabin was 
up to the bunks, and the bedclothes were sop- 
ping. It was a foot deep on the cockpit floor. 
Nevertheless I refused, and I could see by 
George’s face that he was disappointed. 

‘*If you don’t show some nerve, they’ll throw 
us overboard!’’ I said to him. ‘‘Better give 
me your revolver if you want to be safe.’’ 

‘*The safest thing to do,’’ he chattered, ‘‘is 
to put them ashore. I, for one, don’t want 
to be drowned for the sake of a handful of dirty 
Chinamen.’’ 

** And I, for another, don’t care to give in toa 
handful of dirty Chinamen to escape drowning !’’ 
I answered, hotly. 

‘*You’ll sink the Reindeer under us all at 
this rate,’’ he whined; ‘‘and what good that’ll 
do I can’t see.’’ 

‘*Every man to his taste!’’ 1 retorted. 

He made no reply, but I could see he was 
trembling pitifully. Between the threatening 
Chinese and the rising water he was beside 
himself with fright; and more than the Chinese 
and the water, I feared him and what his fright 
might impel him to do. I could see him casting 
longing glances at the small skiff towing astern, 
so in the next calm I hauled the skiff along- 
side. As I did so his eyes brightened with 
hope; but before he could guess my intention, 
I stove the frail bottom through with a hand- 
ax, and the skiff filled to its gunwales. 

‘*Tt’s sink or float together,’’ I said, ‘‘and if 
you’ll give me your revolver I’ll have the 
Reindeer bailed out in a jiffy.’’ 

‘*They’re too many for us,’’ he whimpered. 
**We can’t fight them all.’’ 

I turned my back on him in disgust. The 
salmon-boat had long since passed from sight 
behind a little archipelago known as the Marin 
Islands, so no help could be looked for from 
that source. Yellow Handkerchief came up to 
me in a familiar manner, the water in the 
cockpit slushing against his legs. I did not 
like his looks. I felt that beneath the pleasant 
smile there was an ill purpose. I ordered him 
back, and so sharply that he obeyed. 

‘‘Now keep your distance,’’ | commanded, 
‘‘and don’t you come closer !’’ 

‘*Wha’ fo’?’’ he demanded, indignantly. ‘‘I 
t’ink-um talkee talkee heap good.’’ 

‘*Talkee talkee!’’ I answered, bitterly, for I 
knew now that he had understood all that 
passed between George and me. ‘‘What for 
talkee talkee? -You no sabbe talkee talkee.’’ 

He grinned in a sickly fashion. ‘‘Yep, I 
sabbe velly much. I honest Chinaman.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ Tanswered. ‘‘ You sabbe talkee 
talkee, then you bail water plenty plenty. 
After that we talkee talkee.’’ 

He shook his head, at the same time pointing 
over his shoulder to his comrades. ‘‘No can 
do. Velly bad Chinamen, heap velly bad. I 
t’ink-um —’’ 

“Stand back!’’ I shouted, for I had noticed 
his hand disappear beneath his blouse and his 
body prepare for a spring. 

Disconcerted, he went back into the cabin, 
to hold a council, apparently, from, the way 
the jabbering broke forth. 

The Reindeer was very deep in the water, 
and its movements had grown quite ‘‘logy.’’ 
In a rough sea it would inevitably have 
swamped, but the wind, when it did blow, 
was off the land, and scarcely a ripple disturbed 
the surface of the bay. 

“1 think you’d better head for the beach,’’ 
George said, abruptly, in a manner that told 
me his fear had forced him to make up his 
mind to some course of action. 

“‘T think not!’’ I answered, shortly. 

“‘T command you!’’ he said, in a bullying 
tone. 

‘‘T was commanded to bring these prisoners 
into San Rafael,’’ was my reply. 

Our voices were gradually raised, and the 
sound of the altercation brought the Chinese 
out of the cabin. 

‘*Now will you head for the beach ?’’ 

This from George, and I found myself looking 
into the muzzle of his revolver—of the revolver 
he dared to use on me, but was too cowardly to 
use on the prisoners. 

My brain seemed smitten with a dazzling 
brightness. The whole situation, in all its 
bearings, was focused sharply before me—the 
shame of losing the prisoners, the worthlessness 
and cowardice of George, the meeting with 
Le Grant and the other patrolmen, and the 
lame explanation ; and then there was the fight 
I had fought so hard, victory wrenched from 
me just as I thought I had it within my 
grasp. And out of the tail of my eye I could 
see the Chinese crowding together by the cabin 
doors and leering triumphantly. It would 
never do. 

I threw my hand up and my head down. 
The first act elevated the muzzle; the second 
removed my head from the path of the bullet 
which went whistling past. One hand closed 
on George’s wrist, the other on the revolver. 
Yellow Handkerchief and his gang sprang 
toward me. It was now or never. 

Putting all my strength into a sudden effort, 
I swung George’s body forward to meet them. 
Then I pulled back with equal suddenness, 
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ripping the revolver out of his fingers and jerk- 
ing him off his feet. He fell against the knees 
of Yellow Handkerchief, who stumbled over 
him, and the pair wallowed in the bailing 
hole, where the cockpit floor was torn open. 
The next instant I was covering them with my 
revolver, and the wild shrimp-catchers were 
cowering and cringing away. 

But I swiftly discovered that there was all 
the difference in the world between shooting 
men who are attacking and men who are doing 
| nothing more than simply refusing to obey. 
|For obey they would not when I ordered 
| them into the bailing hole. I threatened them 








San Rafael they were out with the tow-rope, 
Yellow Handkerchief at the head of the line. 
As for George, it was his last trip with the 
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fish patrol. He did not’ care for that sort of 
thing, he explained, and he thought a clerkship 
ashore was good enough for him. 


HER FRESHMAN VALENTINES 


BY JULIA 


SfianHEN Dorothy 
W straightened her 
head from its 
anxious tilt over the 
desk, she drew her pink tongue 
from its perilous position between 
two rows of white 

teeth, and heaved a 











mighty sigh of relief. 

Then she blinked 
admiringly upon the 
white pile of envel- 
opes lying in the glow of the drop- 
light. ‘‘There! That makes fifteen 
valentines all for her. She will be 
sure to receive more than any 
other senior, and that will teach 
Peggy Allen a thing or two. The 
idea of her insisting that her 
senior is more popular than my 
senior !’’ 

With a smile that was rather 
more sleepy than dreamy, the in- 
dustrious young freshman picked 
up the precious missives. 

*“‘O Anne,—my magnanimous 
roommate,—are you asleep? Do 
you want to listen to my last val- 
entines? I intend to run down 
and put them in the senior caldron 
presently. Is this sentimental? 
Peggy laughed at it. 

“My Music. 
“At thy birth were gathered voices 


of the sea, 
Murmur of the breezes in the forest 


tree, 
Songs of birds and laughter —” 


At this point an open umbrella, 
which hid the pillow on the 
farther narrow bed, gave a con- 
vulsive shiver, and a wrathful 
voice snapped : 

“Will you turn off that gas and 
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SHE LAUGHED TILL THE LONG GRAY BEARD 
THREATENED TO SHAKE ITSELF FREE. 


with the revolver, but they sat stolidly in the 
flooded cabin and on the roof, and would not 
move. 

Fifteen minutes passed, the Reindeer sinking 
deeper and deeper, its mainsail flapping in the 
|calm. But from off the Point San Pedro shore 
| 1 saw a dark line form on the water and travel 
toward us. It was the steady breeze I had 
been expecting so long. I called to the Chinese 
and pointed it out. They hailed it with excla- 
mations. Then I pointed to the sail and to 
the water in the Reindeer, and indicated by 
signs that when the wind reached the sail, 
with the water we had aboard, we should 
capsize. But they jeered, for they knew it 
was in my power to luff the helm and let go 
the main-sheet, so as to spill the wind and 
escape damage. 

But my mind was made up. I hauled in 
the main-sheet a foot or two, took a turn with 
it, and bracing my feet, put my back against 
the tiller. This left me one hand for the sheet 
and one for the revolver. The dark line drew 
nearer, and I could see them looking from me 
to it and back again with an apprehension they 
could not conceal. My brain and will and en- 
durance were pitted against theirs, and the 
problem was which could stand the strain of 
imminent death the longer and not give in. 

Then the wind struck us. The main-sheet 
tautened with a brisk rattling of the blocks, 
the boom uplifted, the sail bellied out, and the 
Reindeer heeled over—over and over, till the 
lee-rail went under, the deck went under, 
the cabin windows went under, and the bay 
began to pour in over the cockpit-rail. So 
violently had it heeled over that the men in 
the cabin had been thrown on top of one 
another into the lee bunk, where they squirmed 
and twisted and were washed about, those 
underneath being perilously near to drowning. 

The wind freshened a bit, and the Reindeer 
went over farther than ever. For the moment 
I thought it was gone, and I knew that another 
puff like that and it surely would go. 

But while I pressed it under and debated 
whether I should give up or not, the Chinese 
cried for mercy. I think it was the sweetest 
sound I have ever heard. And then, and not 
until then, did I luff up and ease out the main- 
sheet. The Reindeer righted very slowly, and 
when it was on an even keel was so much 
awash that I doubted if it could be saved. 

But the Chinese scrambled madly into the 
cockpit and fell to bailing with buckets, pots, 
pans, and everything they could lay hands on. 
It was a beautiful sight to see that water flying 
over the side! And when the Reindeer was 
high and proud on the water once more, we 
dashed away with the breeze on our quarter, 
and at the last possible moment crossed the 
mud-flats and entered the slough. : 

The spirit of the Chinese was broken, and 





so docile did they become that ere we made 





stop your nonsense? Here it is 
midnight, if it’s an hour, and I 
haven’t slept a wink, with that 
light blazing. I know I shall fail 
in ‘the written test to-morrow, Valentine’s day 
or not. ”? 

Dorothy stared pensively at the Topsy-like 
corona above the flushed face. ‘‘I don’t believe 
she ever puts her hair up in curlers now, do 
you? She is superior to such vanities, and 
anyway, it is naturally curly, you know, and 
that probably makes a difference. I wonder 
if she even stoops to making verses. Do you 
suppose she sends valentines to other girls? 
Of course, she doesn’t care a snap whether she 
receives more than any, and is declared the 
most popular senior. H’m-m-m!’’ drifting into 
reverie afresh. ‘‘I dare say I could compose a 
poem on that idea. For instance: 

“T know a senior all sedate —” 

The umbrella bounced tempestuously across 
the floor, and was followed by a pillow driven 
hard and straight at a tousled head that ducked 
just in’ time. 

‘*U-huh!’’ ferociously. ‘‘Well, 

“T know a freshman, sure as fate! 
Who shall no longer sit up late, 
Because her long-suffering roommate —” 

Here the gas flared suddenly into darkness, 
and slippered feet scurried away from the desk. 
The door opened and shut quickly ; and Dorothy, 
her valentines clutched safely against her dress- 
ing-gown, was speeding through the dark corri- 
dors toward the senior parlor. There a kettle, 
overflowing with bits of white, swung from a 
tripod before the shadowy folds of the parlor 
portiéres. 

Ah! Dorothy, bending toward the caldron 
with arm extended, stiffened without moving. 
She had heard something. Yes, there it was 
again—a muffled footfall on the stairs near by. 
Hark! Down the black shaft from the cave 
above came stealing a second slender figure in 
a flowing robe of some pale woolly stuff. In 
her hands also was clasped a packet of envelopes. 

‘‘Hello, Peggy!’’ Dorothy said. 

*‘Oh, good morning, Miss Dickinson!’’ re- 
sponded Peggy, advancing with a tread the 
stateliness of which was somewhat impaired 
by a loosely flapping sole. ‘‘Did you rise early 
in order to prepare for the Latin test?’’ 

Dorothy brushed aside the query with the 
contempt it deserved. ‘‘Are all those for your 
senior? I don’t think it’s fair for you to copy 
verses out of any old book, while every one of 
mine is original; and yet yours count exactly 
as much. Well, anyway, I wouldn’t send my 
senior anything that was ordinary and unworthy 
of her acceptance. How many have you?’’ 

This ignoble curiosity was likewise ignored 
by Miss Peggy, who proceeded with dignified 
slowness to drov her valentines one by one into 
the caldron. Dorothy, with lingering care, 
deposited her contribution on the very top. 
One slid over the edge, and in rescuing it she 
disturbed a fold of the portitre. A glimpse 
within set her eyes to sparkling. 

‘*Peggy, there’s an open fire in the senior 
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parlor, and it’s still 
red!’’ 

‘*Ho,’’ whispered 
Peggy, in reply to the 
unspoken challenge, ‘‘I’m not 
afraid! Let’s,’’ and two flowing, 
‘woolly robes glided into the warm 
room, with its heart of glowing 
coals. One bold intruder nestled 
in the biggest armchair, the other 
fumbled for the tongs. 

‘*Aren’t we wicked!’’ Peggy 
euddled deeper among the comforting cushions. 
‘*But—oh !—doesn’t it feel good in here!’’ 

Dorothy poked a coal until it split into a faint 
blue blaze. ‘‘We’re worse than wicked. We’re 
cheeky,—that’s what,—coming into this room 
without being invited. Suppose some senior 
should discover us!’’ She paused, smitten by 
the terror of the new thought. ‘‘ Just suppose 
my senior should find me here! She has a 
horror of anything underhanded or sly. I should 
die of shame!’’ It was a genuine groan, and 
Peggy was too startled to laugh. 

“I guess it isn’t very nice of us,’’ she ac- 
knowledged, meekly. 

‘‘I’m going this instant.’’ Dorothy’s hand 
was on the portitre when a rustling in the 
kettle caught her attention. Through a rift 
between the folds she spied lace ruffles about 
a delicate hand that was dropping envelopes 
down upon the others. Over the tripod a face 
appeared for one moment in the dim light, and 
then was gone. Light steps retreated swiftly, 
and a door closed not far away on the senior 
corridor. Dorothy had recognized her senior. 

When the two midnight visitors stole timor- 
ously forth a moment later, Dorothy’s eyes 
travelled wistfully toward the big envelope lying 
squarely on top of all the valentines. 

Peggy regarded her keenly. ‘‘Why don’t you 
march up and read the name, if you want to 
so much ?’’ was her blunt question. 

‘‘She must be pretty fond of somebody,” 
whispered Dorothy, ‘‘if she stayed up till now 
just to write valentines for her. I wish —’’ 

‘Do you think it is sneaking to look?’’ per- 
sisted Peggy. ‘‘If she objected to having it 
seen, she might have turned it address down.’’ 

‘It is address down,’’ murmured Dorothy, 
sadly, ‘‘and I know it would be dishonorable 
to try to see it. She herself would call any act 
like that contemptible. ’’ 

At this crisis Peggy sneezed—sneezed hard 
and long and with suspicious vehemence. And 
when Dorothy cast one lingering farewell glance 
toward the caldron, she perceived that the 
topmost missives were sliding over the edge 
in the breeze raised by that gusty sneeze. The 
big square envelope tumbled clumsily down 
upon its other face, and lay staring, quite close 
to the flickering gas. Dorothy’s wilful eyes 
rested on it one illuminating instant, and then 
leaped away, while her cheeks whitened sud- 
denly. The name on the valentine was that of 
the senior herself. 

Poor little Dorothy! After the first dazed 
moment she began to select and gather up the 
fifteen valentines which she had deposited five 
minutes before. 

‘‘Why, Dorothy Dickinson!’’ gasped Peggy. 
**You haven’t any right to take them back after 
you have mailed them !’’ 

“Do you imagine for one moment that I 
shall give valentines to a girl who sends them 
to herself? And the senior who receives the 
most is declared the most popular in the class !’’ 

‘*But—but,’’ stammered Peggy, ‘‘perhaps she 
thought—perhaps she didn’t think —’’ 

‘* And I was afraid a girl who could do a thing 
like that might blame us for entering the senior 
parlor uninvited !’’ 

Dorothy’s hands fell 'istlessly at her sides as 
she walked away. ‘‘I don’t care,’’ she said. 
And Peggy, who was wise in some unexpected 
ways, wondered why people always said they 
did not care just when they cared the most. 

Next day various anonymous verses were 
delivered at the door where Anne Montgomery 
Wellington wrestled with the rules for indirect 
discourse, while her roommate, chin in hand, 
stared gloomily out at the snow-darkened sky. 
Valentines were silly, anyway, and it was a 
shame for any one to waste time and energy 
in hunting foolish rimes for eyes and hair and 
smiles and hearts. How could a person be sure 
about anybody, if a girl with a face like a white 
flower could send valentines to herself with the 
address side down? 

All day long the senior caldron bubbled notes 
faithfully till the very last minute. After 
chapel the class fluttered into their little parlor, 
with its fire blazing merrily and its shaded 
lamps glowing. Somebody, disguised in a long 
gray beard and flowing gray robe, stalked in 
amid laughter and clapping, and began to 
distribute the contents of the kettle. 

Peggy, hanging at a perilous angle over the 
stairway just outside, felt some one halt silently 
beside her, and glanced up into Dorothy’s eyes. 

‘*Hello!’’ she said, in an excited whisper. 
“‘Can you see all right, Dorothy? I think she 
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has called my senior’s name about twenty times 
already. Look how the valentines are heaped 
in her lap! Where’s your senior?’’ 

‘‘That person with the gray beard,’’ began 
Dorothy, calmly, only to be interrupted by, 
‘‘Why, so it is! What fun! Where does she 
put the envelopes addressed to herself? Oh, 
yes, Isee. Why—’’ Peggy caught Dorothy’s 
skirts in a firm grasp. ‘‘See here, young lady, 
you’ll go over the banisters head first if you 
don’t undouble yourself pretty soon. You’ll —’’ 

‘*That’s the very valentine—that big, square 
envelope in her hand this instant! She sent it 
to herself —’’ 

Dorothy saw Saint Valentine read aloud the 
name, and then stop short, staring at the address 
in a puzzled way. She turned the envelope 
over to examine its back, and study the waxen 
seal. Suddenly she bent her head in the de- 
lighted laughter that Dorothy once had thought 
so charming. She laughed till the long gray 
beard threatened to shake itself free. 

‘*TIsn’t that the greatest joke! I was scribbling | 
verses last night till I was too sleepy to see | 
straight. 1 didn’t mean to send this to myself. 
How perfectly ridiculous!’’ and she tossed the | 
innocent missive into the fire. 

Outside on the shadowy stairway Peggy gave | 
a little squeal of pain. ‘‘Ouch! You’re pinching | 








me black and blue! Why, Dorothy! Dorothy 
Dickinson, whatever in the world —’ 

| A packet of white, bound with an elastic, 
| went flying through the air, to fall with a rustling 
| plop into the half-empty caldron. An inquisi- 
tive senior going out to investigate spied only 
the deserted stairs, and heard nothing but four 
scampering feet on the corridor overhead. Saint 
Valentine, with a voice that dropped lower and 
lower into a muffled murmur, read her own 
name fifteen times in succession, and blushed 
rose-pink, from gray beard to powdered hair, 
while the other seniors laughed and laughed. 

Two minutes after the valentines had been 
counted and the result announced Dorothy was 
waltzing about Peggy’s room, with that un- 
willing captive in her arms. 

‘*Ho! Who says your senior is more popular 
than my senior now ?’’ she jeered. ‘‘Who won 
that time, I want to know ?’”’ 

‘*Before I’d have a senior who sends valen- 
tines to herself !’’ grumbled Peggy, wickedly, 
the ceiling. 

‘*Ho!’’ chanted shameless Dorothy. ‘‘I knew 
‘it was a mistake all along. That’s the reason 
I didn’t tear up my valentines. ’’ 

‘*Yes?’? commented Miss Peggy, with an 
inflection so maddening that in three seconds 
she was fleeing for her life. 








IV. SANITATION 





he arta up all over the country and 

growing very rapidly, it still remains 

true that we are mainly a rural population. 

According to the census of 1900, only about one- 

third of the people of the United States were 

then living in places having more than eight 

thousand inhabitants, and it is probably safe to 

say that at least one-half of our people live 

either in farmhouses or in detached dwellings 
only slightly different from farmhouses. 

Moreover, within the last twenty years there 
has sprung up even among city dwellers an 
enthusiasm for the country and a longing for 
outdoor life which are leading thousands of 
people, tired of the noise and strain of cities, 
or worn with city life, back to the quiet of the 
country. 

In many places this return to suburban, 
rural or farm life has been greatly stimulated 
by the telephone and the trolley; the one 
bringing individual families and communities, 
formerly isolated and remote, within speaking 
distance; the other being a cheap and rapid 
means of travelling which, while giving variety, 
often gives also a desire for country life. 

We do not need to dwell upon the many 
wholesome and sanitary features of country 
life. It is enough to. refer to the constant 
supply of fresh air—unpolluted by smoke, or 
by the foul odors of dirty streets, of crowded 
humanity, of ill-smelling houses, of sewers, of 
garbage, and of all the other unpleasant features 
of the herding together in cities of all sorts and 
conditions of humanity. 


ih te of the fact that cities have been 


For Tired Nerves. 


The quiet, too, of country 
life is a balm for tired nerves, 
and for these the long hours 
of peaceful sleep are often 
better than any kind of drugs, 
or multitudes of doctors. For 
tired eyes, the distances, the 
slow changes and the colors 
of a landscape are restful; 
while the close and shifting 
scenes of the city irritate and weary the delicate 
nervous mechanism of the retina, by calling for 
constant muscular focusing and nervous activity. 
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OF THE FARM 





and of houses in blocks, is more and more a 
luxury in cities, but in the country it may be 
had for the asking; and the farmhouse should, 
if possible, be so placed as to have the living- 
rooms and the principal sleeping-rooms bathed | 
in sunshine all day long. 


Too often, however, all sunshine is cut off | 
from farmhouses by great groves of trees,—of | 


| largely drawn from the ground, is steadily 
| sucked upward, especially in winter, to supply 
the rising air of heated rooms. 


A Word of Warning. 
And yet, while for health 


most indispensable, water in 
abundance is scarcely less so. 
A good water for domestic 
and other purposes on the 
farm—or elsewhere—should 
be pure, that is, clean and 
free from poisonous sub- 
stances or parasitic disease- 
germs ; it should if possible be soft—that is, free 
from large amounts of dissolved salts, especially 
of lime—and capable of making a lather or suds 
quickly and easily with soaps, and hence suit- 
able for laundry uses ; and it should be abundant 





to | and easily accessible. 


| If water is good, but scarce or obtained only 

with difficulty, there is danger that it will be 
used too sparingly. When possible, therefore, 
it should be piped into the house and other 
buildings; and furnished in abundance under 
pressure, so that it may be had for the mere 
taking. 

A word of warning just here. Some waters 
—especially well-waters rich in free carbonic 
acid—attack lead, and form with this metal 
highly poisonous salts. Lead pipes should 
therefore in general be avoided, and iron or other 
pipes used exclusively. Serious epidemics of 
lead-poisoning have recently occurred in several 
cities and towns of Massachusetts from the use 
of lead pipes. 





As to the sources of the water, sometimes a | 


| Stream may be dammed and used, either by 
"gravity or by_a ‘‘hydraulice ram’’; sometimes a 
| spring or a group of springs may serve, and 
| sometimes rain- water may be collected and 
stored in a tank in the attic or elsewhere. But 
| most often a well of some kind must be drawn 
upon, either by a windmill or a steam-engine 
or by hand-power. 


dryness of the house is al-| 


which evergreens are naturally the worst, —these Of late years, unfortunately, even the most 
having generally been planted for the sake of | trusted wells have fallen under some suspicion— 
summer shade; but it is very doubtful if such | | a suspicion which has become almost universal 
groves, when thick, do not do more harm than | from the fact that in 1854 the water of a single 


good by keeping out the sunshine and inter- | | well of excellent repute on Broad Street, in 


than to lose the sunshine. And even the quiet 
great. Melancholy and despondency often come 
with loneliness, and the wise dweller on a farm 


church, club, grange or elsewhere, is not too 
much neglected. 

Besides the sunshine and the fresh air,— 
sources of health and happiness in the farm- 


must be carefully attended to. Of these, one of 
the chief is dryness, which cannot easily be 
secured if the cellar of the house or other build- 
ings is wet, or if the soil upon which they are 
built is damp or. water-logged. 

In building a new farmhouse the greatest 
pains should be taken to secure a dry soil and 
@ sunny exposure. But if a dry soil is not 
obtainable, then careful drainage must be pro- 
vided, in order to secure artificially that dryness 
which is one of the principal safeguards against 
colds and rheumatism. 

If the house rests, as when possible it should, 
on some slight elevation, drainage of the cellar 
is easy ; but if a building stands on level ground, 
such drainage may be difficult, especially if the 
cellar is deep. 

Much better than a wet cellar, indeed, is no 
cellar at all, and if the cellar cannot be drained, 
it should be filled up. In any case, some cir- 
culation of the outer air underneath all buildings 
should be provided by holes or windows in the 
foundations. 

Nothing—unless it is poor feeding—does more 
to promote consumption and rheumatism than 
a damp house; and a damp cellar tends power- 





Sunshine, with the building of ‘‘sky-scrapers’’ 
& & 


7 OM Kingston, Jamaica, you may go 

down the harbor, on a calm day, to see 

the Sunken City. You look through a 
box with a hole in the top and a glass pane in 
the bottom; the box is pressed into the water, 
over the side of the boat. What you see are 
the submerged ruins of old Port Royal of the 
Buccaneers, the wickedest town in the West 
Indies, which an earthquake overwhelmed in 
1692—on account of its iniquities, as many 
devout persons believed. 

The town slid down the shore into deep 
water, like a ship sliding off the ways. The 
people went with the town, and the waters 
closed over them. There the town stands to-day, 
after two centuries, in what might be described 
as a fair state of submarine preservation. 

By turns we looked down through this box | 
with the glass pane in the bottom, and saw the | 
misty, sea-green outline of the old church walls | 
and the stubs of towers, 
seaweed festooned about them. There were the 
sunken courtyards, the huge stones of an old | 
fort, and what looked like the upturned muzzle | 
of a cannon, with schools of fishes idly poising 
about them. | 

One of our mulatto boatmen cast his eye | 











fully to make a damp house, for cellar air, 


fering with a proper circulation of air. It is | 
better to swelter occasionally in the summer | 
and the solitude of the country may be too} 


will see to it that his or her social life, in| 


house, as every where,—certain other conditions © 


London, became contaminated with the germs 
of Asiatic cholera, and caused six hundred and 
sixteen deaths among those who drank from it; 
and in 1872, in a little village of Switzerland, one 
| hundred and forty persons contracted typhoid 
| fever, the germs of which had found access, 
underground, to the water of a well, which was 
| apparently thoroughly protected. 


Wells : Good and Bad. 


These terrible catastrophes 
created a world-wide impres- 
sion, and naturally enough 
threw suspicion upon all 
wells. For a time it was 
forgotten that thousands, and 
tens of thousands, of wells 
had never done any evil; and 
the water of many wells so 
situated as to be above all 
reasonable suspicion had to be solemnly ‘‘ana- 
lyzed’’ before it could be regarded as safe. At 
the same time, many others of previously good 





houses; and chemical analysis has frequently 
shown that the water of such wells, while 
clear, brilliant and appetizing, is in fact richer 
in common salt or niter than it would be if it 
were not tainted with filth. 

Such waters, owing to the purifying agency 
of the earth through which they have travelled, 
may have been harmless in the past, but they 
bear the stain of a filthy and dangerous origin, 
and are therefore objectionable both to sentiment 
and to common sense; for no one can tell when, 
owing to a crack, a channel or a fissure in the 
soil, or to some failure of the earth to purify 





INTERRUPTING A TARPON 


round the horizon. 

“* Good day to hear 
de bell,’’ he said. 
**Ca’m all de mo’n- 
im’. ”? 

‘*What bell?’’ we 
asked. 

‘De ole cathedral 
bell that hang in de 
tower, down under 
water. It tat can 
ea’m mo’nin’. 
put yo’ ear to "e 
water—so, wif yo’ hand to catch de sound— 
| 80. Den yo’ hear it go doom! doom! down 
dere, all slow, like when de town sink.’’ 

We tried the experiment; but perhaps our 





nant we lacked faith. We spent some time 
trying to hear the alleged tolling; then, while 
we were looking down into the sea-green mys- 
teries, one of the younger members of our party 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘Here’s a tarpon!’’ 

The boatmen had said that tarpon were | 
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sometimes taken here, 
although usually far- 
ther in, nearer the 
mouth of the Cobre 
River. 

Our student friend 
was madly rigging 
his rod and line, for 
fishing had been one 
of the anticipated 
pleasures of this trip 
down the harbor. 

And at the second 
| cast he hooked this stray tarpon. For the first 
few moments the fish appeared not to have felt 
the hook. ‘‘Got away, I guess,’’ some one 
remarked. 
| ‘*No, he hasn’t!’’ cried the fisherman. ‘‘He 
is hooked—and he is a big one, too!’’ 

Just then the fish made a rush and leaped 
high in air, twenty yards away. The next 
instant he passed under the sloop, a flash of 
| glittering light, so swift that the eye barely 
followed him. The reel sang, and the hissing | 








repute were seen to be in disagreeable, if not | 
dangerous, proximity to barn - yards or out- | 
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thoroughly, filth may find direct access to the 
well, with deadliest consequences. 

Although, therefore, there is little doubt that 
the dangers of well-waters have been exagyer- 
ated, it is nevertheless true that no well intended 
as the water-supply of a farm should be dug or 
driven near a source of pollution. 

Finally, the well should be carefully protected 
from pollution at the top. It should never be 
left exposed, or covered only with loose plank- 
ing, over which poultry, dogs, children, or men 
with dirty boots, pass to and fro. The water 
which a family may use for drinking should be 
kept as pure and bright and clean as the food, 
the glass, the linen and the dishes of the table. 
An invisible stain in a glass of water may be, 
and often is, far worse than an unsightly spot 
upon a wall-paper or a stain upon a table-cloth. 

Nothing has been said above about the dangers 
of polluted streams or springs; but if the water- 
supply of the farmhouse is derived from either 
of these sources, eternal vigilance is nec@ssary, 
for even springs may be contaminated by night- 
soil in the vicinity, used as manure, or by 
passing and diseased tramps. 

As for streams, we need only point out that 
since these are nature’s open drains, carrying 
off the surplus water of a region, all kinds of 
pollution readily find access to them, and hence, 
before they are adopted as sources of water- 
supply for farmhouses, they should be proved 
beyond question to be derived from uninhabited 
and uncultivated areas which no pollution can 
ever reach. Areas of this kind are very rare, 
and therefore all surface waters must be regarded 
with suspicion. The old saying that ‘‘running 


water purifies itself?’ has been shown to be 
at best only half-true, and never alone to be 
relied upon. 


The Clean Earth. 


There is no place perhaps 
where at first sight dirt is 
less avoidable than on the 
farm, for the very essence 
of farm-work consists in 
dealing with the earth, and 
nearly every farming opera- 
tion brings the farmer neces- 
sarily more or less in contact 
with the soil. 

Yet the farmer knows better than most people 
that the terms ‘‘earth,’’ ‘‘soil’’ and ‘‘dirt’’ do 
not necessarily mean the same thing, and that 
there is such a thing as clean earth or clean 
soil, and on the other hand, soil and earth 
which are dirty. 

Of late years bacteriology has shed new light 
upon these well-known differences, and to-day 
science is disposed to restrict the word ‘‘dirt’’ 
more nearly than formerly to its dictionary 
meaning, which is ‘‘excrement.’’ If this mean- 
ing be attached to dirt, then dirty earth is 
simply earth that has been fouled. On the 
other hand, clean earth may be really, as it 
often appears to be, pure and unpolluted; and 
even garden soil, although frequently manured, 
may be comparatively clean, for old or rotted 
manure, as every farmer knows, is very different 
from that which is fresh. 

Now if these ideas of dirt—and they are cor- 
rect ideas—are accepted, we shall see at a 
glance that dirt on the farm comes chiefly not 
from clean earth or soil, but from the handling 
of manure or excreta; and if in this handling 
pains are taken to secure great personal cleanli- 
ness, there is no reason why farm life need be 
more dirty than any other. The farmhouse, for 
example, may obviously be protected from dirt 
as truly as the city house, provided personal 
cleanliness is closely looked after and ‘‘dirt,’’ or 
‘‘dirty’’ boots, or ‘‘dirty’’ clothing and the like 
| are kept outside. Soap and water are now cheap 
| and abundant almost everywhere. 
| Over and above all the objections to dirt 
which come from sentiment and good taste, 
there are other and more serious objections, for 
dirt may only too readily serve as the vehicle 
of infectious or contagious diseases of man and 
the lower animals. It is, of course, especially 





Cay os 


line was drawn beneath us. Again we caught 
sight of him a yard in the air on the other side, 
his jaw snapping. The next moment he was 
coming again, and this time leaped completely 
over us,—over the boat,—showering everybody 
in it with salt water. 

We were nearly upset, for the two ladies of 
the party sprang up from their seats, screaming. 

The fisherman sought to cast off the encircling 
line. Before he could accomplish anything, 
the tarpon had turned and was coming for the 
boat again. 

We had a dazzling glimpse of him in mid-air 
alongside; and this time he came clear aboard, 
went over my head, landed in the bottom of the 
boat at the feet of one of the ladies, and laid 
the nearest boatman’s cheek open with a cut 
from one of his sharp fins. 

At last the boatmen flung a sail from the 
locker over the spasmodically bounding creature, 
and we suppressed him. 

Our appearance at the end of the bout was 
rather forlorn. We were wet and spattered by 
ensanguined drops and smutches, by fish-scales 
and all the grime of the boat’s bottom. But we 
| could not help sharing the enthusiasm of the 
young fisherman who had caught his first tarpon. 
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the diarrhoeal diseases, such as typhoid fever, 
diarrhoea, dysentery or summer complaint, and 
more rarely Asiatic cholera, which are most 
readily conveyed in dirt, but it is by no means 
only these; for the eruptive diseases, such as 
measles, chicken-pox and smallpox, and throat 
and lung diseases, such as diphtheria and lung 
consumption, may, through the cast-off scales 


of the skin, or the spit of diphtheritic or con- | 


sumptive patients, exist in and be carried by 
dirt. Another disease particularly apt to come 
from dirt is tetanus or lockjaw, the germs of 
which are common in the intestines of some 
animals, such as cows and horses. 


In the Stables. 


Much is said and written 
nowadays concerning dirty 


familiar with the primitive 
methods of keeping and milk- 
ing cows, especially in some 
stables, does not need to be 
told that milk is likely to be 
seriously polluted with dirt. 
More than one pamphlet has 
been issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and by the State Experiment 





milk, and any one who is | 


| basin, and similar to the rooms with which 
| nearly all city houses are nowadays provided. 
This will be found to add greatly, not merely 
| to the comfort and convenience, but also to the 
| health and happiness of the inmates of the 
| farmhouse ; and no outlay for piano or organ or 
jany other luxury should be made while this 
| fundamental sanitary necessity is lacking. 
Such a bath-room, to be sure, requires a 
| proper and effective disposal of the waste water, 
which in this case will very likely have added 
| to it the sink water, and constitute the sewage 
|of the household. This sewage may be easily 
| disposed of if the soil near by is sandy or 
| porous, and especially in the summer, by simply 
allowing it to flow out upon or just below the 
surface of the earth, or of a sand-heap placed 
at some convenient and inconspicuous point not 
too near the house. 
If the drain itself be laid with loose joints in 
| porous soil, the mere leakage which results 
may suffice to dispose satisfactorily of the entire 
amount of sewage. If, however, the soil is not 
porous, or if for any reason a cesspool is pre- 
ferred, then without any hesitation a cesspool 
may be dug and used as the receptacle into 
which the soil-pipe proceeding from the bath- 
room of the house, and, if desired, the sink 
| drain also, shall empty. 


Stations drawing attention to this fact, and| For some years cesspools fell into disrepute 
to the need of greater cleanliness in the milk | among sanitarians, because it was believed that 
industry. The writer is constantly urging upon | sewer-gas might form in them and find its way 





city consumers of milk that they should not 
only demand purer and cleaner milk, but also 
that they should be ready to pay for such milk 
a higher price, since great pains and expense 
are required to put the milk industry where it 
belongs, on a higher plane of care and cleanness. 

Many epidemics of typhoid fever and other 
infectious or contagious diseases have in recent 
years been traced to milk, polluted by dirty 
milkmen suffering with one of these diseases, 
or by dirty water used in washing pails, cans 
or other appliances. ° 

Vegetables, such as lettuce, celery and rad- 
ishes, put upon the table in the raw condition, 
and fruits—unless protected, as oranges and 
bananas are, by dirt-proof skins—may easily 
become soiled and dirty, and serve as carriers of 
disease-germs—especially if, as sometimes hap- 
pens with lettuce or celery, manure or manure 
water, not easily removed by washing, have been 
sprinkled upon them during their cultivation. 

All fruits and vegetables, even upon the farm, 
should be carefully washed when practicable 
before they are put upon the table; or if, like 
strawberries, they are subject to damage by 
washing, they should be carefully mulched 
with clean straw, or otherwise protected from 
dirt above or below them as they grow, and 
then handled only with clean hands. 

One of the most difficult problems of a modern 
city is the satisfactory, disposal of the waste 
and refuse of human life, which includes not 
only the wastes of the kitchen, the sink wastes, 
garbage, tin cans, glass bottles, wooden boxes, 
soiled papers, ashes and the like, but also vast 
quantities of sewage—the name given to the 
contents of the public drains or sewers of com- 
munities. ‘Too often the neighborhood of cities 


is disfigured by ‘‘dumps,’’ usually waste lands, | 


upon which tin cans, ashes, wooden boxes, loose 
papers and the like are emptied, and afterward, 
if possible, set on fire; and in the same way 
the vicinity of many farmhouses is too often 
rendered unsightly and unattractive by conspic- 
uous heaps of waste materials of various kinds. 


The Kitchen Sink. 


Every farmhouse ought to 
have in the kitchen a con- 
venient sink, with a large, 
well-protected pipe leading 
from the sink either into a 
loosely laid-up drain, or into 


cesspool, to receive the drain- 
age of the sink. If the soil 
is porous, this loose drain or 
pool need not be large or often emptied, but the 
cesspool should be covered and the cover so 
arranged that it may be lifted from time to time 
and the pool emptied of the matter which is 
apt to accumulate in it. 

The sink drain and cesspool frequently pro- 
vide readily enough for the liquid wastes of 
the kitchen. The solid wastes, or garbage, 
consisting of potato peelings, bits of meat, bone 
and other readily decomposable materials, 
should either be fed to hogs—kept under decent 
conditions at some distance from the house—or 
else buried in pits dug for the purpose, or if 
more convenient, burned. Burial is in many 
cases the most convenient and satisfactory, for 
piggeries are likely to prove themselves nui- 
sances, although they need not be so if ample 
space is provided for the pigs to move about in. 

Coal ashes, tin cans, empty bottles and the 
like should either be buried and thus got rid 
of, or deposited out of sight upon waste lands. 
Wood ashes are a valuable fertilizer, and are 
usually recognized as such. 

If the farmhouse is piped for water under 
pressure, whether from a spring or a stream, 
or from a tank in the attic, filled by windmill, 
by hydraulic ram or by hand-power, then one 
of the greatest luxuries, as well as one of the 
greatest conveniences, of farm life is a bath- 
room, containing tub, water-closet and hand 





a tight drain-pipe ending in a | 
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backward through the pipes into the house. | midst of a driving snow-storm, which rendered 
Experience, however, has shown that this fear | the whole flat, dark country strangely white 
is not often realized, and that the cesspool is, in | and ghostly. 
point of fact, an excellent sanitary appliance| His first impression of St. Petersburg on the 
for a farmhouse or any other detached residence. we of arrival was that of a city of immense 
From time to time it may need emptying and | buildings and vast open squares, dimly lighted 
cleaning, especially if the soil about it is com- | under a low, black sky. 
pact, clayey or water-logged; but if the soil is| Although it was past the hour of official 
loose, open and porous, and the ‘cesspool is | business, he proceeded directly to the residence 
loosely stoned up, its contents will often be of the United States minister, which he found 
found to leach away through the earth, so that | by dint of much inquiry. 
it may be years before it requires attention. | John Quincy Adams had then been our min- 
If the farmhouse is not piped for water, or if | ister to the court of the Tsar for several years, 
the bath-room and its appliances are too costly | but had left St. Petersburg to assist in negoti- 
for the farmer and his family, then simpler | ating the treaty of peace between England and 
and more primitive means of disposal must be | America. 
used. The outhouse, decently built and care- | The duties of the embassy were assumed 
fully kept, should be set in an inconspicuous | temporarily by Levett Harris of Pennsylvania, 
but easily accessible place. Dry loam or dry | who acted as chargé d’affaires; and Mr. 
earth—not ashes—should be thrown every day | Harris proved no stickler for official ceremony 
into the pit, which from time to time must be | when a fellow countryman who had walked 
emptied. Dry earth should be provided in |round the world called to claim recognition. 
abundance and freely used, so that odors may | Although the hour was late, Farnum was 
be avoided and flies kept at a safe distance, for | made cordially welcome. In fact, Mr. Harris 
flies are unclean insects, and move quickly from | insisted upon entertaining and lodging him 
filthy places to foods or linen, carrying dirt and | during his stay in St. Petersburg. 
disease as they go. All foods should be thor-| But even more distinguished courtesies were 
oughly protected from flies, and when possible, | in store. It chanced that Mr. Harris had to go 
all dwelling-houses should be screened against | to the Winter Palace the next morning on a 
flies and mosquitoes, for the latter insects some- | matter of official business touching the Russian 
times bring with their bites those dread diseases Fur Company and its recent acquisition of some 
of southern latitudes—malaria and yellow fever. | of Mr. Astor’s Pacific posts, and to obtain pro- 
tection for American factors. The Tsar had 


iven thi tter his personal attenti 
E RICAN (‘rie interview had proceeded to a pleasant 
Z 











termination when, as he was taking leave, Mr. 
Harris mentioned that one of Mr. Astor’s 
aN couriers had arrived in St. Petersburg the pre- 
Ke Yours is vious evening. Noting that the Tsar seemed 
the boldest interested, Mr. Harris added that the messenger 
exploit was a typical young frontiersman, who had 
of which come all the way overland, and for the most 
Pet ad 4, Part on foot and alone, except for the company 
—Tsar Of his little dog, from New York, across 
Alexander 1, America, Asia and Europe. 
This statement appeared to astonish the 
Tsar. ‘‘Why, that is incredible!’’ he said. 
‘*But it is true, your majesty,’’ Mr. Harris 
replied. ‘‘He is at my house. ’’ 











oS RTUNATELY for the young courier 
in Moscow, George Whiting escaped 
from the mews and ran home. At this 
hour of the afternoon his father had returned 
from the factory, and on hearing what had 
occurred, set off at once for the market. He found 
Russell Farnum in charge of a chinovnik and 
the three soldiers who had arrested him, waiting 
his turn to be arraigned before the maior 
(major), who acted as magistrate, the city 
government being still semimilitary. 

In such Russian words as he knew, 
| Farnum had been attempting to explain 
| to the chinovnik how the affair had hap- 
| pened and how little he was at fault. But 
| that official regarded him with a coldly 
| speculative eye; the soldiers shook their 
| mente solemnly. Altogether, the Ameri- 
| can was very glad to see James Whiting’s 
| honest English face and cheery smile. 

Whiting had not lived seven years in 
| Moscow without learning something of the 
| astonishing venality of the Russian district 
| courts of that period. A wink to the chi- 
| novnik—who regarded him expectantly— 
| sufficed to secure access to his prisoner. 
| And then Whiting’s first question was, 
| ‘‘Have you any money ?’’ 

| ‘*Surely,’’ replied Farnum. ‘‘But —’’ 
| **"hen give me twenty rubles at once!’’ 
| exclaimed Whiting. 

| Farnum produced the money, and made 
an attempt to hand it to him privately. 

| ‘Oh, don’t trouble about that,’’ re- 
| marked Whiting, laughing. ‘‘You do not 
| know these people yet!’’ 

He gave three rubles to the chinovnik 
jand one to each of the soldiers. The 
| effect was at once apparent. Their solemn 
| frowns relaxed into comfortable grins. 

Whiting had retained fourteen rubles, 
and when at last the prisoner was con- 
ducted from the guard-room to an inner 
court-room, where the maior was dispen- 
sing justice for the day, the Englishman, 
acting as interpreter, stated the circum- 
stances, vouched for Farnum’s nationality, 
and then laying the fourteen rubles on the 
table before the maior, said, ‘‘My friend, 
not knowing the customs of the yemschiks, 
and acting in self-defense, has buffeted four 
of them. He wishes to make reparation by 
giving a ruble to each one.’’ 

‘*But there are fourteen rubles,’’ whis- 
pered Farnum, solicitous as to his money. 

‘‘Sh!’’ muttered Whiting. ‘‘He sees 
that!’’ Apparently the maior did see that there 
were ten rubles too many. He smiled benignly 
and proceeded to take the evidence. 

The gratified chinovnik now testified that the 
prisoner had no weapon and was running for 
his life. Hesawno blows struck. The soldiers 
said that he had stopped at once when they 
bade him. He had behaved well. They had 
arrested him only to save him from the mob! 

Not till then were the yemschiks whom 
Farnum had knocked down admitted to tell 
their story. With many eloquent shrugs, they 
testified that the chesnok had attacked them 
with leaden balls in his fists. Could not all 

















‘*‘What an experience!’’ the Tsar remarked. 
see that he was a French spy? He looked it. | ‘“The whole breadth of Siberia! I should like 
But the well-appeased maior cut them short. ‘to meet this man—and his dog,’’ he added, 

*‘O liars! What tale is this?’’ he shouted. | with a smile. 

‘*Begone, pigs! Off with you!’’ | ‘**But, your majesty, he is merely a young 

With a pleasant nod, he then intimated that | backwoodsman. He knows nothing of court 
the Englishman and his friend were at liberty | usages,’’ said Mr. Harris. 
to depart. The rubles were still lying on the, ‘‘A courtier would hardly have walked across 
official desk. | Siberia,’’ said the Tsar, with a hearty laugh. 

Once outside, Whiting congratulated the| ‘‘But I shall feel honored to present him 
if your majesty desires 
it,’”’ Mr. Harris made 
haste to say. 

The Tsar, who gave 
little time to social 
pleasures, designated 
the hour of three that 
afternoon; and Mr. 
Harris withdrew, not 
a little in doubt as to 
the effect which the 
announcement would 
have on his protégé. 

‘*Would you like to 
see the Tsar, Far- 
num?”? he said, on 
returning to his house. 

‘Nothing would suit 
me better,’’ replied the 
American, promptly. 

‘*Well, he wants to 
see you—and your 
dog,’’ Mr. Harris con- 
tinued, ‘‘at three 
o’clock this afternoon. 
Shall you know what 
to do when they show 
you in to his cabinet ?’’ 

‘Shall I say, ‘How 
do you do, Alexan- 
der?’ ’? Farnum asked. 

“Oh, no,’’ laughed 
Mr. Harris. ‘‘You 
must bow three times, 
then stand still till you 
are spoken to. Don’t go 
up too near him; stay 
back by the door at 
first. Don’t offer to 
shake hands, and don’t 
sit down unless you are 
bidden to do so. Keep 
still at first and let him 
do the talking. But 
answer everything he 
asks you.’’ 

“But what is this 
American heartily on his escape. ‘‘But was | ‘cabinet’ thing you speak of?’’ Farnum asked. 
the money really necessary ?’’ Farnum asked. ‘Oh, that is the room,’’ Mr. Harris ex- 

‘*Far more so than you imagine,’’ replied the | plained, laughing. ‘‘It’s a pretty grand place, 
Englishman, gravely. ‘‘But for those twenty | Farnum; but you mustn’t go gaping round. 
rubles you would now be lying in the inexpress- | Keep your eyes down.’’ 
ible filth of the common jail, and might go on **Can’t I look at him?’’ Farnum asked. ‘‘I 
lying there for a year unless the rubles were | can’t talk if I don’t look at a man.’’ 
forthcoming. There is no escape from the| ‘‘Oh, well, look, then, but don’t stare at 
clutches of the law here except by bribery.’’ him,’’ admonished Mr. Harris. ‘‘Your eyes 

On the second day after, Farnum was able|are rather bold, you know, and Tsars are 
to secure a seat in a post telega to St. Peters- | not used to being looked square in the eye.’’ 
burg, but was obliged to pay sixty-five rubles It was thus that the Hon. Levett Harris of 
for the place ; and he finally reached the northern | Pennsylvania coached his young fellow citizen 
capital late one evening in October, in the | for an interview with the conqueror of Napoleon. 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 
“YOURS IS THE BOLDEST EXPLOIT OF WHICH I HAVE 
EVER HEARD.” 
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They went to the palace at the hour named, 
and were admitted immediately. An equerry 
conducted them to the Tsar’s study. 

The emperor, who was alone except for his 
interpreter, rose to receive them, and Mr. Harris 
presented Russell Farnum as the American who 
had come round the world on foot. 

The Tsar amazed Mr. Harris by coming 
forward and taking the young traveller by the 
hand ; and almost his first words were, ‘‘ Yours 
is the boldest exploit of which I have ever 
heard. I desire to hear more of it. I wish 
you to tell me what you saw in Siberia and in 

”? 


Watch meanwhile had trotted forward to smell 
the Tsar’s ankles, merely to see if he were a 
proper acquaintance for his master to make. 
Apparently he was satisfied. He wagged an 
approving tail, and proceeded to ‘‘take stock’’ 
of the apartment generally. 

Mr. Harris now withdrew, and so far from 
obliging Farnum to stand, the Tsar immediately 
asked him to be seated. Noticing Watch, who 
was running about, he said, ‘‘This, then, is 
the little comrade who has accompanied you on 
all this immense journey. ’’ 

The interpreter was a young woman, who 
sat on a low, cushioned chair a few yards away 
from the Tsar. She had a very sweet, clear 
voice, and translated from English into French, 
or vice versa, almost instantly. French was 
the language spoken at the Russian court. 

Alexander I was at this time about thirty- 
eight years of age. Of his personal appearance, 
Farnum’s journal says that he was rather 
larger than the average man and inclined to 
stoutness, although of good figure; that his 
features were regular rather than commanding, 
and—contrary to received accounts—that he had 
curling hair and brown eyes; also that his 
expression was thoughtful rather than resolute. 

At this distance of time it is not possible to 
record, verbatim, all that the Tsar said, or, 
indeed, very much of it. Yet Farnum remem- 
bered a good deal, which he afterward repeated 
to his friends at St. Louis. 

Alexander asked first concerning the Yakuts. 
He seemed much interested in this people, and 
inquired particularly if they were well disposed 
toward the Tsar and the Russians. He appeared 
astonished when Farnum related the adventure 
with the tiger on the Aldan River. 

“IT have tigers, then—without India!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Genuine man -eaters!’’ and he 
expressed a desire to obtain the tiger’s skin, if 
possible, from the Yakuts of Ukim. 

Badly as the escaped convicts had used him, 
Farnum avoided mention of them in describing 
his journey to the Tsar. He related his escape 
from the barracks at Okhotsk, and also from the 
prison bark, but said nothing of Makal. 

These adventures with his Siberian com- 
mandants amused Alexander very much, as 
did also Farnum’s encounter with the muzhiks 
at Moscow. The Tsar’s questions, however, 
were mainly concerning the condition of the 
people of Siberia and Russia as Farnum saw 
them. When the American spoke of the extreme 
poverty which prevailed at Moscow, Alexander 
winced. ‘‘It is an ill reward for their devotion 
to me!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘They burned their 
homes to save my throne!’’ 

Farnum thought it incumbent on him to con- 
gratulate the Tsar on his victory over the 
French. Alexander replied merely that the war 
was a necessary one. ‘‘That great egotist must 
needs be crushed,’’ he said, and changed the 
subject by asking concerning Farnum’s home 
life in America ; also as to his civil and political 
rights in his native state. For it must be recol- 
lected that the United States was then a very 
young country, and republics a novelty. 

‘*How do you and your neighbors at home 
choose your governors and your President?’’ 
the Tsar asked. ‘‘Where you are all equal, 
how do you know what man to select ?’’ 

“‘Oh, there is generally some man whom we 
think it will be best to vote for,’’ Farnum 
replied, wondering a little at the question. 

‘‘What kind of man must he be—this man 
whom you are willing to vote for?’’ Alexander 
asked, curiously. 

Farnum replied that usually he was a man 
who had sufficient education to do public busi- 
ness, and that he must be one who was honest 
and disposed to do right. 

**And does he do right after he is elected to 
office?’’ the Tsar asked. 

Farnum answered, ‘‘ Yes. ’’ 

**What a people!’’ Alexander exclaimed. 
**That is the way mankind should be governed. 
Would to God I could make Russia like that!’’ 

If the reader is led to wonder at such a senti- 
ment, coming from an absolute autocrat, it 
must be remembered that Alexander I was 
at heart a socialist and a democrat. He is said 
to have shed bitter tears when the messenger 
came to announce his accession to the throne. 
During all the earlier years of his reign his 
thoughts were occupied with schemes for social 
Utopias; and it was only after much disap- 
pointment and grief that he came to the sad 
conclusion that the Russian people was not yet 
ready for equal rights. 

So interested did Alexander become in 
Farnum’s naive and homely account of town 
meetings in New England and the manner 
in which our people govern themselves, that he 
desired the American to come to the palace on 
the following day. At this second interview 
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Farnum not only told the Tsar how town busi- 
ness was done, but informed him as to the 
traits of character and personal qualities which 
the American people admire in their Presidents 
and other public servants. 

It was at the end of this last interview that 
Watch put up a small paw to shake hands with 
Alexander. Beyond doubt Watch is the only 
New Hampshire ‘‘bear dog’’ that ever shook 
hands with a Tsar. 

It is evident that Alexander conceived a 
liking for the ‘‘bold American,’’ as he chris- 
tened him. He directed one of his equerries 
who spoke English to show Farnum the palaces, 
public buildings and forts. 

Farnum remained in St. Petersburg five days ; 
and when he went to Hamburg, the Tsar 
ordered him to be conveyed by a special carriage 
at the imperial charge; and our traveller relates 
that he went ‘‘like the wind.’’ 

One account has it that he went from St. 
Petersburg to Paris. It is more probable that 
he went to Hamburg, and thence sailed for 
New York. 

For it was at Hamburg that little Watch lost 
his life. The brave little dog was fated never 
to see his native land again, after all his ad- 
ventures and a journey of seventeen thousand 
miles. It occurred one evening, as Farnum 
was walking down past the Markt Halle, 
toward the Hafen, with Watch trotting behind. 
There were butchers’ stalls hereabouts. Watch 
may have picked up a bit of meat. Farnum 





heard a loud growl, followed by an outery, and 


€ VOICE rose 
a} wrathfully in 
EJ the back yard. 


‘*Wee-lie! What iss 
this? You fell in the 
pig trough? Come 
here, that I beat you! 





turning, saw that a large German bulldog had 
sprung upon Watch and was shaking the life 
out of him. Snatching a meat-ax that stuck in 
a block near at hand, Farnum clove the head 
of the bulldog at a blow. 

But it was too late to save Watch. The 
little fellow’s back was broken; he had only 
strength left to lick his dear master’s hand once 
or twice. 

Meanwhile a burly, white-frocked butcher, 
the owner of the bulldog, had rushed out ina 
great rage, shouting threats; but when he saw 
the look on Farnum’s face, he drew back into 
his stall and kept quiet. 

“If he had lifted a finger to me just then, I 
should have beaten his head on his own block,’’ 
Farnum said afterward. 

He sailed from Hamburg, but we do not now 
know the name of the vessel or the length of the 
voyage. However, he brought the tidings from 
Astoria to Mr. Astor in New York during the 
month of December, 1814. 

In April, the following spring, he was again 
in St. Louis, warmly welcomed by old friends 
there, after his journey round the world. 

Sixteen years later we hear of Russell Far- 
num’s marriage to a Miss Bosseron of St. 
Louis. He had now become a fur trader on 
his own account. He died suddenly in 1832, 
of a second attack of cholera, then epidemic in 
this country. He left an infant son, Charles 
Bosseron Farnum, who lived only till he was 
eighteen years of age. 


THE END. 
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Come here, I say!’’ - 

Willie did not accept the invitation. A shrill 
whimpering was his sole response. Twelve- 
year-old Anna stepped to the kitchen door, 
peering round the sash. ‘‘Pa’s scolding Willie,’’ 
she announced to her mother. 

The storm continued to rage in the back yard. 

‘‘Shust look at your clothes! Gonow! To 
the creek wit’ you! Come not in the house 
until you are cleaned. Ach!’’ 

Ex-Sea-Captain Schulz, now prune-grower 
in the mountain boundary west of Santa Clara 
Valley, turned in at the kitchen door. 

*‘T don’t know what to do wit’ the boy. 
Go, mine Anna, get the lad a clean shirt, and 
take it down to the creek.’’ 

On Anna’s return from the bathing-pool she 
said softly to her mother, ‘‘Willie isn’t at the 
creek. Perhaps he has run off.’’ 

**O child, don’t bother me about Willie! 
He’ll run back again fast enough, he’s that 
scared of the mountains and the trees.’’ 

Anna was conscious of an undercurrent of 
sympathy with the forlorn waif her 
father had brought from the city 
some months before. The very love 
and awe with which the mountains 
filled her imaginative soul gave her 
comprehension of the fear with 
which they imbued the dull-witted 
offspring of San Francisco gutters. 

Willie did not return all that long, 
August day. The captain and his 
American wife spread and dipped 
prunes busily on the hot south 
slope. The box-laden wagon rolled 
by at intervals. Household duties 
went helter-skelter under Anna’s 
management. At six o’clock Mrs. Schulz, hot | 
and tired, wakened her lazy little daughter, | 
outstretched beneath the hollyhocks and poppies | 
in the small front garden. 

‘*For gracious sake, Anna! Hurry! You’ve | 
not done the dinner dishes !’’ 

‘*Have the cows come?’’ Anna asked, re- 
sourcefully. 
‘‘Land! If I hadn’t forgotten about Willie! 
Come—hurry! You’ll have to go for the cows. 

I’ll wash the dishes. ’’ 

Anna felt quite in the mood to go for the 
cows. It meant an hour or so of patting bare- 
footed and bareheaded along the soft dust of 
the road, or over the slippery brown grass of the | 
mountain pastures, with tall pines on every 
hand and a gold-blue sky above. 

She mused about the missing Willie. Had | 
he carried out his occasional threat to run away ?:| 

‘The road iss open, go when you like,’’ was 
her father’s one reply to such futile outbursts. 
But they well knew the road was not open to | 
Willie. The six mountain miles intervening | 
between their ranch and the station formed an | 
impassable barrier to his timorous soul. 

“‘T guess he’s afraid of the bigness of things,’’ | 
Anna concluded. ‘‘And he’s got no call to 
run away. Papa threatens him, but he’s never 
laid hand on him yet. I s’pose it’s on account 
of the bath he ran away.’’ 

There was no Willie at the bathing-pool. The 
checked gingham shirt fluttered lonesomely 
where she had that morning placed it. 

Some minutes later, shuffling deliciously 
among the dappled leaves of a hill trail, she 
sprang aside in quick dismay. 

**Goodness!’’ What had seemed to be a 
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THE REPTILE ENEMY SOUGHT 
RETREAT 


Anna’s hands were full of rocks. 
article in every California mountain child’s 
education is to destroy every rattlesnake that 
comes in sight. Anna dodged the first strike 
of the snake, and before he could get nearer 
she began a fusillade of such efficiency that 
the reptile enemy sought retreat. 

Then Anna was privileged to witness a strange 
thing—a very strange thing ; so unusual, in fact, 
that when reported to the head of the zodlogical 
department of the state university that conserv- 
ative gentleman would have given the story 
little credence had it not been for the unim- 
peachable authority of a celebrated naturalist, 
who has reported it as occasionally occurring 
among the large, much-to-be-dreaded species 
of the Eastern States—the Crotalus horridus, 
or banded rattler. 

To Anna’s unutterable surprise, the snake 


| turned for ref uge to a near-by oak-tree. Perhaps 


he came against it unintentionally, as the rattle- 
snake sees badly by daylight. At any rate, he 
reared his head against it much as he would 
have done in ascending the side of a sunny 
boulder in the early days of his chilled awaken- 
ing from his winter sleep. 

He writhed spirally but slowly up its rough 
trunk, which seemed from eighteen to twenty 
inches in circumference. When the rocks ceased 
flying he would halt, evidently not half-liking 
his task, to wave his bluntly triangular head 
in the direction where the moving shadow indi- 
cated to his blurred vision the position of his 
enemy. But on the resumption of active hostil- 
ities, he would begin again his painful ascent. 

‘‘Ow-w-w-ch!’’ sounded a howl from above. 

Looking up at the cry, Anna discerned among 
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the clustering leaves of the black oak a huddled 
figure, with raccoon-like eyes, peering down at 
the mounting snake, to escape from which he 
had, in fact, climbed the tree. 

‘*Willie,’’. she shouted, ‘‘jump! 
coming! Jump!’’ 

‘‘Ow-w-w-ch!’’ he continued to wail. 

The snake stopped, confused, craning its head 
upward at the new complication, then down- 
ward at its known adversary. Its hesitation 
would make Willie’s escape practicable, if he 
could conquer his crazy fear. 

**Willie, break off a limb—beat it back! I 
ean run!’’ 

The snake undulated a few inches farther. 
The reiterated cry was Willie’s only response. 
Anna’s quick eye saw another chance. 

‘*There’s that big limb on the redwood. You 
can reach it. Swing across. It’s easy. You 
must!’’ stamping. ‘‘O Willie, do it! Do it!’’ 

Her sailor father had often reproved Anna 
for her delight in climbing and swinging from 
tree to tree, by means of her long arms and 
practised hands. 

“Tt iss not goodt for you to be a monkey, 
mine Anna,’’ he would say. ‘‘ Little girls need 
nefer to go to the masthead. Thou hast no call 
to be a sailor. Be only a brave kindchen, and 
help our goodt mother wit’ the dishes. ’’ 

His admonition would dissolve in an unre- 
strained roar of laughter as she wickedly 
‘‘shinned’’ up the porch post to a coign of 
vantage on the vine-covered roof. 

But she could not climb the tree where the 
snake still clung. There was the neighboring 
red wood, huge-girthed, smooth-boled, with limbs 
out of reach, yet with the lowest bough almost 
touching the limb on which Willie crouched, 
mechanically clutching the body of the tree, 
but dumb and stupefied with the horror of his 
situation. 

Anna hurriedly piled large rocks under a 
thick, broken branch-stump of the redwood, 
which was at least eight feet from the ground. 
Four times she leaped upward and fell back, 
wounding her tough little feet. She noticed 
blood-stains on the rocks as she heaped them 
with a broader base for her fifth attempt. The 
snake rested, waving his head downward as if in 
query. Fortunately, he was full and sluggish. 

Once more Anna crouched and shot upward. 
Her right hand caught the projecting stump, 
her left easily followed. Clasping the decreasing 
trunk of the tree with her slim, muscular legs, 
hanging also by her hands, she dropped her 
head backward to take observation. The snake 
hung out, also, toward her, from his tree, then 
resumed his deliberate climbing. Evidently 
the task was neither easy nor to his liking. 

Anna hitched breathlessly up toward the 
coveted limb. Reaching it, she took out her 
jack-knife, —inseparable companion, —scientific- 
ally cut a wedge from a short limb above her, 
and broke off the weakened branch. Recovering 
her balance, she reached out with this flexible 
club, but could not touch the snake, now roused 
to accelerated activity. 

Holding her weapon between her teeth, Anna 
worked her way nearly to the end of her tough 
support. Throwing out her right hand, she 
was able to catch the big limb, at the base of 
which Willie, almost insensible, still huddled. 
Then she swung, pendulum-like, by her hands, 
increasing hermomentum. At the right moment 
she released the redwood bough and flung her 
light body full upon the young oak. Grasping 
the limb with both hands, she hauled herself 
up beside the terrified boy. 

The snake, shaken by the tumult above, 
wavered and stopped. Asa rule, a rattlesnake, 
conscious of his defense, makes a good fight; 
but here the conditions were unusual and con- 
fusing. On level ground, where he could have 
coiled, and where his sensitive under surface 
could have slid comfortably over smooth earth, 
he would not have shirked combat when cor- 
nered. Now, with his enemy mysteriously 
above, his one idea seemed to be escape. 

Willie jabbered an idiotic welcome. 

‘*He can’t strike until he gets clear here,’’ 
Anna reassured him. ‘‘He can’t coil.’’ 

Her rapid blows still further dismayed her 
antagonist. He bit viciously at the stick, touch- 
ing it more than once; for the rattler’s strike is 
deadly swift, despite his languid locomotion. 

At last Anna, settling herself firmly on the 
limb, raised her club with both hands and 
delivered a slashing blow on the neck of her 
foe, breaking, as they afterward found, his 
vertebral column. 

The darting head hung limp; a progressive 
loosening ran through the mottled coils; there 
was a slight rasping sound, a thud, and then 
a whitish heap on the ground, which Anna 
cleared when, swinging down by her hands to 
a safe distance, she leaped lightly to the ground. 

Willie followed, dazed and fearful. He helped 
round up the cows, casting furtive glances ahead 
and on each side at every footstep. Before 
entering the house, he slunk, although still 
agonized with fear, through the golden twilight 
to the abhorred bathing-pool and the languidly 
fluttering cross-bars of the repudiated gingham 
shirt. 

But Anna, too ill for supper, crept into her 
father’s arms, where he sat on the vine-darkened 
veranda, and fell asleep on his shoulder. 

‘*Ach, mine Anna,’’ the captain said, ten- 
derly, ‘‘it iss sometimes goodt for little girls to 
make themselves to be sailors!’’ 





The snake’s 
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THE STATUE OF SENATOR INGALLS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
N“ Sunday night there will be a partial 
eclipse of the moon, but if you live in 
America you need not stay up to see it. Those 
of our readers, however, who live in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Australia will find the sight 
worth looking at. 


ore is the month in which great men 
were born. Other months noted in the 
same way are June, March, January, October, 
April, July, November, August, December, 
May and September. For verification see the 
almanac and biographical dictionaries. 
3 cera carpets, Bordeaux wine, Cologne 
water and Valenciennes lace are instances 
of common products that have taken the name 
of the city where they were first made or where 
they are made best. American cities are not 
without such distinction. A steel-framed court- 
house has been built in Leipzig. The German 
newspapers speak of it as ‘‘Chicago-Konstruc- 
tion.’’ 


Wwe a farmer in the eastern part of Wash- 
ington received a check of forty - five 
thousand dollars for his wheat-crop a few weeks 
ago, he had no doubt that farming was a profit- 
able occupation. He bought a quarter-section 
of land in 1883, and farmed it, buying more 
land as he was able; but crops began to be bad, 
and in 1897 he was heavily in debt. Many 
farmers moved away from the district, but he 
held out. The crop that year was good. He 
paid off his indebtedness, and is now said to 
be worth a quarter of a million dollars, nearly 
all of which he has made in seven years. 
he efforts which are making in several states 
to change the symbolic devices used in the 
official seal have led ‘to the discovery that 
mountain ranges appear on twenty of the 
designs, the rising sun on sixteen and the eagle 
on nine. The great seal of Indiana is deemed 
peculiarly misleading, since forests, buffaloes 
and mountains are not characteristic of the state. 
New Hampshire, which in its seal is launching 
a vessel, now ranks low among the ship-building 
states. But perhaps some of these devices, 
which are misrepresentations to-day, have a 
certain historic value as showing the things 
which the people of a state at one time regarded 
as especially appropriate. 


ad the first users of the telephone been able 

to foresee its present development, they 
would doubtless have expected that it would 
take work away from the messengers and errand 
boys to such an extent as to leave thousands of 
youngsters crying for employment. The latest 
census report shows that the telephone systems 
of the country are to-day paying twenty-six 
million dollars a year in wages and salaries, 
and that the new construction in a single year 
has cost half as much more, most of which goes 
to pay labor. The telephone is a work-making 
instead of a labor-saving device in its effects 
upon the thousands seeking employment. This 
is the story of machinery the world over. One 
hundred messages go by wire to one that was 
sent by a boy, and the greater number, by the 
easier way, make more work. 
A gathering of women, for whatever cause, 

seems always to be a social function, and 
‘‘What did she wear?’’ is as interesting to 
those who were not present as what was talked 
about. Not long ago a writer of short stories 
gave a reading before a woman’s association in 
New York, for the benefit of a girls’ school. 
In the newspaper account of the event it is 
recorded that ‘‘Miss Blank wore a green skirt, 
white blouse, a green necklace festooned over 
the front, and a black hat with a wreath of 
small green wings around the brim.’’ The 
woman who presided ‘‘wore an elegant gown 
of black velvet, with a long train and trimmed 
with appliqués of black lace, the vest combining 
white lace with jet and steel embroideries.’’ 
Is not this interesting? And how coolly re- 
freshing that symphony of green and white and 
black, lightened up with the glitter of steel 
and of jet, must have been in the hot hotel parlor 
where the women were gathered ! 


hen a run is made on a solvent bank the 
only people who lose are the panic- 
stricken depositors who sacrifice the interest 
due them since the last payment. The bank 
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has only to borrow money from another bank 
and deal out the deposits as fast as the teller 
can count. Then when the scare is over the 
people come back and deposit their money 
again. Wise depositors get all the information 
they can about the validity of the bank they 
use, and when they see a restless crowd at the 
doors of the bank they pass by quietly on the 
other side of the street. About ten years ago, in 
New York, a Yiddish paper printed the head- 
line, ‘‘Neb. [Nebraska] State Bank Fails.’’ In 
Yiddish the word ‘‘nebbig’’ means poor. Igno- 
rant readers thought the head-line meant, ‘‘ Poor 
State Bank Fails.’? The run on the New 
York bank lasted two weeks. The same bank 
had a run several years ago, when a sensational 
paper published an imaginary picture of a 
bombardment of New York by the Spanish 
fleet. It is true that banks fail and that some- 
times the rumors of a bank’s weakness are true ; 
but usually the time not to draw one’s money 
is when other people are rushing in sheepish 
ignorance to draw theirs. 
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SOMETHING TO SHARE. 


No man enough possesses 
Until he has to spare. 
Lynch. 
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FAITH IN PUBLIC SERVANTS. 


Ithough a little accurate knowledge is worth 
A any amount of vague assertion and innu- 
endo, it is often the reiterated misrepre- 
sentation which forms public opinion and creates 
the popular conception of a cause or of a body 
of men. 

This is constantly illustrated in the attitude 
of the people toward politicians and office- 
holders. The belief is wide-spread that most of 
them are unscrupulous, if not really dishonest. 
A writer on political matters recently said of 
Washington, ‘‘It is the hothouse of petty graft- 
ing. Of the thirty-four thousand office-holders 
in the town, not five hundred look upon their 
offices as sacred trusts to the people.’’ 

About the time this statement appeared in 
print another man, also a well-known writer, 
had some first-hand experiences with these 
office-holders. He had been requested by the 
government to select and buy a large number 
of horses to be sent to the Philippines, and 
this necessitated also the purchase of supplies. 

In all of his transactions Mr. Speed, who 
relates the experience in the Outlook, met only 
one private citizen who even attempted to get 
the better of the government, and not a single 
official; and the clerks with whom he came in 
contact in Washington he found to be not only 
competent and well-informed, but exceedingly 
alert and zealous. Their insistence that every 
cent of expenses have its proper voucher and 
every item be checked and counterchecked 
convinced Mr. Speed that the man who tries to 
cheat the government will find the Washington 
clerks to be good watchdogs. His belief is 
undoubtedly justified. 

The censorious attitude toward public servants 
is one of the most unfortunate which a young 
man can assume. Not only does it fill his mind 
with false views and misinformation ; it lowers 
the standard and lessens the efficiency of every 
public board, from a village school committee 
to the United States Senate. Make no accusa- 
tion which you cannot prove and believe no 
accusation which is not proved to you—is as 
good a rule for the street corner as for the court- 
room. 
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THE NEW ERA IN RUSSIA. 


he world was shocked last month by the 

events at St. Petersburg. A large com- 

pany of striking workmen, accompanied 
by their wives and children, who had ap- 
proached the Winter Palace to present to the 
Tsar in person a petition for redress of their 
grievances, was fired on and dispersed by the 
soldiers. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
people were killed or wounded. 

Many observers concluded that the long- 
suffering Russians had at last decided to make 
a concerted effort to throw off the yoke of 
oppression. For a day or two men not easily 
deceived by the significance of events thought 
that the Tsar must either grant a constitution 
or lose his throne. Every kindly heart sympa- 
thized with the blindly groping people of the 
empire, who yearn for freedom with an unutter- 
able longing. 

The revolution did not come; but what is 
better than revolution, the Tsar caused it to be 
announced that he had ordered his ministry to 
draft a law shortening the hours of labor and 
permitting the working men to assemble freely 
to discuss their needs; and that his ministers 
were also engaged on a plan of insurance for 
working men, to secure them and their families 
in time of sickness or other disabling conditions. 

Although consideration of these reforms was 
begun before the unfortunate clash between the 
troops and the people, it is likely that they will 
be made effective more quickly because of the 
necessity for removing the grounds of discon- 
tent disclosed by the ease with which the revo- 
lutionists worked on the plain people and led 
them up to the guns of the soldiers. 

It is evident that somewhere in authority in 
Russia there is now a wise and liberal mind, 





else the protest st teins iii ik See 
been met with conciliatory proclamations. 
Formerly such an occurrence as that of January 
22d would have been followed by a policy of 
rigid repression, instead of by the announce- 
ment of reforms. Progress toward freedom 
makes slowly in Russia, but still there is 
progress. 
® © 
FEARLESS FOR THE RIGHT. 


Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 
Alfred Tennyson. 
® © 


A SYMBOLIC BADGE. 


white ribbon decorated with a gold spin- 
ning-wheel makes a charming badge for 
@ woman. The symbol of the home and 
of domestic industry may easily help a lovely 
girl to turn the head and win the heart of a 
quiet man. The wearers of the dainty device 
looked equal to such conquest as they flitted 
about among the ‘‘Daughters’’ at Sherry’s 
great restaurant in New York, on January 6th. 

That is the date dear to all feminine patriots 
as the day in 1759 on which George Washington 
made Martha Custis the most enviable of women 
—and his wife. It is the day set apart by enthu- 
siastic students of our early history for a sort 
of love-feast, at which the discussion of Revolu- 
tionary affairs of the heart is mingled with that 
of those of more modern date. 

The women wearing the white ribbon and 
the spinning-wheel evidently believed in happy 
marriages of the old fashion, and were ready 
to justify their faith by their works. 

Perhaps they have in their quaint badge set 
forth a fundamental secret of a true marriage. 
It may be that the woman who prefers the 
white ribbon to the red, and the spinning-wheel 
to the bicycle, with all that this choice sym- 
bolizes, is still the power to be chiefly reckoned 
with in the social world, and in the long run 
the woman to be emulated. ; 
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INGALLS IN STATUARY HALL. 


or the eighteen years from the beginning 

of Grant’s second administration until the 

middle of Harrison’s, in 1891, John James 
Ingalls served Kansas in the United States 
Senate. On a recent afternoon in January the 
Senate set aside its ordinary work for exercises 
in acceptance of his likeness in marble for 
Statuary Hall. It was found that one-fifth of 
the members of the present Senate had served 
there with Ingalls. 

Senator Allison of Iowa, whose speech imme- 
diately followed that of Senator Long of Kansas, 
related that he had entered the Senate on the 
same day with Ingalls, and that for sixteen 
years they had occupied neighboring seats. It 
is seldom that a man attains a place in this 
‘American Valhalla’’ during the lifetime of so 
many of his associates. Most of the men repre- 
sented in marble and bronze were the greater 
part of a century in receiving such recognition. 

Mr. Cockrell of Missouri, who became a Sen- 
ator two years after Ingalls, was the next 
speaker. He quoted freely from eloquent pas- 
sages in the Kansas Senator’s great speeches. 
Messrs. Platt of Connecticut, Gorman of Mary- 
land, Spooner of Wisconsin and Daniel of 
Virginia, all of them old associates of Ingalls, 
also spoke. In the House of Representatives, 
where exercises similar to those in the Senate 
took place the same afternoon, speakers from 
all parts of the country joined in commemorating 
the famous ‘‘master of invective.’’ 

Although Statuary Hall is gradually growing, 
twenty-six states have as yet sent no represent- 
atives to it, and five states have decided how to 
fill but one of the two places to which they are 
entitled. It is well to go slowly in making 
selections which will last as long as stone and 


metal endure. 
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EDUCATION FOR PRISONERS. 


ocrates advanced the theory that crime is 

ignorance, and from his day to this no one 

has been able to refute it. The converse 
of the proposition—that ignorance is crime—is 
indeed illustrated in every prison, and is really 
the fundamental doctrine on which compulsory 
education is based. 

Since this is the case, it seems strange that 
no general and whole-hearted effort has been 
made to educate the very persons who most need 
education—the men and women who illustrate 
the theory by being in confinement. It is a good 
sign that Superintendent Collins of the Prison 
Department of the State of New York has 
brought the matter forward in his annual report, 
and that Dr. Andrew S. Draper, the state 
commissioner of education, has announced his 
readiness to codperate with him. 

In the prisons of New York State there are 
always more than three hundred convicts who 
cannot even read or write. An effort has been 
made to give them at least the rudiments of an 
education, but it has been only on a small scale, 
in desultory fashion, and with the aid of convict 
teachers. Yet the results have been so good 
that hereafter the work will be carried on more 
systematically and more generously by the state. 
Even the little that it has been possible to do 
has had the effect of increasing the reasoning 
powers of the men, of turning their thoughts 











into better channels, and, in general, of exer- 
cising a reformatory influence. 

The movement is in accordance with other 
changes which Superintendent Collins has intro- 
duced, all of them in the direction of enlightened 
and therefore of humane treatment. The lock- 
step and the close cropping of the hair have 
been abolished. The striped suits, introduced 
as a precautionary measure against escape when 
prisons were less secure and less well guarded, 
have given place to neat uniforms of gray, which 
impart a soldierly appearance to the wearers, 
and breed a spirit of self-respect and decency. 

Such reforms as these are the wisest as well 
as the kindest philanthropy. So long as for- 
tunes are made out of what were once called 
‘‘waste products,’’ society cannot afford to 
throw away all the precious human material 
which finds its unhappy way to prison. 
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UNIFORMITY IN MARRIAGE LAWS. 


s a result of the conditions disclosed by the 
testimony before the committee that is 
considering the protests against allowing 

Mr. Reed Smoot to represent Utah in the 
Senate, the demand for a national marriage and 
divorce law has been revived. 

Before such a law can be passed it will be 
necessary to extend the powers of Congress by 
an amendment of the Constitution. Although 
it is a matter of great difficulty to secure a vote 
of two-thirds of both Houses of Congress and 
the consent of the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the states to such an amendment, yet the 
erying need of uniform marriage and divorce 
laws, and of some means to destroy polygamy, 
makes the object worth the effort. 

The President in a message to Congress has 
urged uniformity in state laws on these subjects, 
and that is much to be desired. But the advan- 
tages of a national law are obvious. It would 
not only transfer the prosecution of Mormon 
polygamists from state to national courts, but 
it would put an end to the scandal of the 
remarriage in one state of divorced men and 
women forbidden to remarry by the laws and 
courts of the state in which they were divorced. 

At present it is not uncommon for persons 
divorced in New York to go across the Hudson 
River into New Jersey, contract another mar- 
riage, return to New York, and live in open 
violation of the laws of that state. Those to 
whom divorce is denied in one state can take 
up residence in another state, where the laws 
are lax, secure divorce, return home and remarry. 

A national law would not remove the desire 
for divorce, but it would deprive many foolish 
people, to call them by no worse name, of the 
sanction of the law in their marital crimes. 

As it will take some years to amend the Con- 
stitution, those who seek to protect the purity 
of the home may find occupation, in the mean- 
time, in impressing on the young a proper sense 
of the dignity and sacredness of the marriage 
bond, and of the obligations involved. 
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Oo” of the most interesting results of research 
made public this year is the powerful action 
of a solution of copper sulphate—which is ordinary 
“blue vitriol’’—and unslaked lime in purging water 
of harmful things. The facts were made known 
by Dr. A. H. Doty, health officer of New York 
City, under whose direction the experiments were 
made at the recent meeting of the American 
Health Association at Havana. The solution 
consists of one pound of blue vitriol and one of 
unslaked lime in ten gallons of water, and one 
gallon of this solution is sufficient to purify fifty 
gallons of water. A tank containing fifty gallons 
of water with which sewage had been mixed, and 
swarming with the larve of quit 

perfectly clear in eight or ten hours, and at the 
end of thirty-six hours most of the larve were 
dead. Water which is foul to the smell when so 
treated becomes odorless. Experiments are still 
in progress to discover how effectual the process 
is in destroying bacteria, and already it is proved 
that a stronger solution than that stated above 
kills the germs of typhoid fever and cholera. 
Not the least important facts are that the weak 
solution which destroys the mosquito larva—one 
gallon of the mixture to fifty gallons of water— 
is absolutely harmless, for copper cannot be de- 
tected in it by chemical analysis; and that sul- 
phate of copper costs only five cents a pound and 
lime three cents. em 





characteristic feature of the Victoria Falls of 
the Zambezi is the glorious double rainbow 
which at every turn and every view of the river 
follows one, now in the rich prismatic colors of 
the day, now in the neutral tints of the moon- 
light. This impresses the native even more than 
it does the civilized traveller, for his name for the 
falls, Doctor Livingstone, their discoverer, tells 
us, is Seongo or Chongwé, meaning the birthplace 
of the rainbow. For here they believed “all the 
rainbows of the world must come to play in the sun- 
light, before they follow the thunder-storms across 
the land to bless the rain-chilled beasts and birds.” 
It is a pity that the native name should not have 
been retained. Hay 
eeds migrate as wellasmen. According to 
the recent statement of a professor of 
botany, there are already six hundred varieties of 
weeds in New England which were not to be 
found there when the country was first settled. 
Within less than twenty-five years after the landing 
of the Pilgrims one observer counted more than 
forty new weeds which the Europeans had brought 
with them, to say nothing of the human varieties. 
Nature employs all sorts of methods for spreading 
life about the planet, and does not seem to care 
































whether the life be that of a weed or of a plant fit 
for human use. Indeed, it uses such unromantic 
material as old rubber overshoes for seed-carriers, 
as many new weeds have appeared in a river 
valley in Connecticut since a factory was estab- 
lished there that utilizes such cast-off things. The 
overshoes come from all parts of the world. The 
cloth lining is torn out before the rubber is used, 
and from the seeds that have found lodgment in 
such an apparently unpromising place plants have 
grown on the dump-heap, and their seeds have 
found fertile soil, multiplied and flourished. What 
a romance there is in the life of such a seed; 
ripened, perchance, in Asia, trodden in the mud 
and carried on board ship on the feet of a pas- 
senger, thence taken to Europe, where it was 
picked up by the boot of an American, was finally 
dislodged in the overshoe, and found its germi- 
nating place in Connecticut! 
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THE PUNCTUAL LADY. 


«¢ aunt Clara,” an excellent woman and highly 

esteemed, is noted among a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances for a rather unusual 
feminine trait—abhorrence of tardiness. Her 
associates In church and club, prone to arrive 
upon the scene flurried and breathless at the last 
moment,—if not a little later,—look up to her with 
awe; strangers frequently meet her with the 
kindling glance which signifies that her fame has 
preceded her; only in her own family does she 
suffer the usual fate of the prophet. 

Possibly not without some show of reason. 
There are souls so constituted that they are unable 
to find joy in arriving at railroad-stations an hour 
before time, reaching church before the doors are 
open, and always being the first arrivals at after- 
noon teas. 

“Aunt Clara’s motto is not ‘to-morrow,’ ” one 
of her nieces once remarked. “It is the ‘day 
before yesterday.’ ” 

Not long ago Aunt Clara had an experience. 
She was invited to spend the day with some 
eharming women in a neighboring town. She 
had met them once only, but the meeting had 
proved the three thoroughly congenial, with large 
common interests, and Aunt Clara accepted the 
invitation with pleasure. 

She would arrive, she wrote, upon the half past 
eleven train, as they suggested. There seemed no 
possibility of complication, nor would there have 
been with any one else. But Aunt Clara reached 
the station, according to her custom, an hour early, 
and when, soon afterward, a Maplewood train was 
called, she stepped on board, and in due season— 
after a shorter ride, in fact, than she had expected 
—reached her station. 

There was no one to meet her, which seemed a 
little strange, but Aunt Clara was always equal to 
any emergency ; she hired a cab and drove out to 
her friends’. There again no one seemed to be 
expecting her, although one of the ladies appeared 
in a moment and gave her a cordial welcome. Her 
sister, she said, had gone to meet the train, and 
must have passed her on the way. She would be 
so sorry to miss her, and so concerned that she 
should have come up alone. 

Then the guest caught sight of the clock ; it was 
five minutes after ten. She had taken the early 
train, and an express, and arrived nearly two 
hours before she was expected. Moreover, it 
could not be concealed, for all her hostess’s lovely 
courtesy, that kitchen duties were calling. 

With one of the sudden flashes of illumination 
that occur to us alleat times, Aunt Clara under- 
stood that the sisters did their own work, and 
one was to prepare luncheon, to which several had 
been invited, while the other entertained the 
guest. 

“What did you say, Aunt Clara?” her niece 
asked, breathlessly, when this part of the recital 
was reached. 

“TI said,” she replied, with the directness which 
endears her to her friends, “that I have a niece at 
home who would tell me it served me right. That 
being two hours ahead of time wasn’t punctuality ; 
it was foolishness and often inconsiderateness. 
Then,” she added, “I went out into the kitchen 
and helped Miss Barnes make salad. We had a 
splendid time.” 
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WOODEN COOKIES. 


“ ell, the time we boys got into the cooky jar 

the hardest was once when mother was 
away for all day,” laughed grandfather, beaming 
indulgently at the small boy on the hearth-rug. 
“She left the jar full, but we kept going back to 
it, until suddenly we touched bottom. Then Jack 
proposed that we make some wooden cookies, and 
we went to work with our lathe and turned out 
some beauties. They were pine, you know, and 
with a little flour dusted on them, they looked like 
the real article. So we ate the rest of the cookies, 
and filled the jar with our kind.” 

“But what did your mother say?” came promptly 
from the hearth-rug. 

“My mother was a great woman, Douglas. She 
never said a word, but every meal for a week 
after that there was a plate of wooden cookies on 
the table, and not another one was baked until 
we had owned up like men. Bah!” Grandfather 
broke off suddenly with a wry face. “That’s not 

e!” he exclaimed, snatching from his lips the 
cigar he had just lighted. 

A minute later he had taken from the decorated 
jar at his elbow a dozen cigars of the same cheap 
brand. 

“There’s just one of mine in the lot,” he de- 
elared. ‘““Who’s been meddling?” 

The grandmother remembered that she had sur- 
prised Huldah, the maid, giving cigars to-a young 
man the day before. “But she told me sne had 
bought some herself for his birthday,” added 
grandmother, sadly. 

“Yes, and so she had!” scoffed grandfather. 
“And she put them in my jar and took mine for 
that fellow! Out, is she? Well, I’ll see her when 
she comes in. We won’t keep a dishonest girl in 
the house—not an hour! I'll discharge her.” 

“Grandfather,” sounded a voice from the hearth- 
rug, “your mother didn’t discharge you for taking 
those cookies.” 

For a full minute grandfather glared at his 
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small accuser. Then he dropped back in his 
chair and chuckled weakly. 

Presently, when Douglas had run away, gran 
father said, “Mother, I’ll let you do the talking to 
Huldah about that matter. Maybe you can maki 
her feel it was wrong without discharging he 
outright.” Then, after a pause,—with anoth 
chuckle,—“I believe I won’t tell that cooky story 
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to the children any more!” 
OLD-TIME ELECTIONEERING. } 
he candidate’s trick of kissing the babies to 
gain votesis notanewthing. The determined 
candidate of the eighteenth century was as deeply 
interested in all members of a voter’s family as 
he is to-day. In William Cowper’s “Letters” may 
be found a description of the way things were 
done more than a hundred ‘years ago, 


We were sitting yesterday at dinner, the two 
ladies and myself, very Hp ane | and without 
the least ——— of any such intrusion in 
our snug parlor, one lady knitting, another netting, 
and the gentleman winding worsted. Suddenly 
to our unspeakable surprise, a mob ap red 
before the window. A smart tap was heard at the 
door, the boys halloed, and the maid announced 
Mr. Grenville. Candidates are creatures not very 
susceptible to affront, and would rather, I suppose, 
climb in at the window than be absolutely excluded. 

In a minute the yard, the kitchen and the parlor 
were filled. Mr. Grenville, advancing toward 
me, shook me by the hand with a degree of cor- 
diality that was extremely seducing. 

As soon as he and as many more as could find 
chairs were seated, he began to open the intent of 
his visit. I told him I had no vote, for which he 
readily gave me credit. I assured him I had no 
ge which he was not equally inclined to 
eve. 

Thus ended the conference. Mr. Grenville 








squeezed ae hand again, kissed the ladies, and 
withdrew. e kissed likewise the maid in the 
kitchen, and seemed, the whole, a most 


upon 
loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. 
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EXTEMPORIZING A CIPHER. 


hen Wall Street first caught the fever for 
“industrial combinations” and began the 
reorganization of everything in sight, says the 
Brooklyn Zagle, one of the votaries of high finance 
found himself in Chicago in extreme need of com- 
municating with his New York office. 


He had almost completed an arrangement for 
the consolidation of several Western enterprises 
but in order to get the final authority he neede 
from New York, he must explain all he had done 
by wire to his partners. 

There was no time to write. He had no cipher 
eode. Fora long time he tried to think out some 
way to send the information so that it would be 
plain to his partners and meaningless to any one 
else. His secret was a valuable one, and once 
sent over the wire might be sold out to his rivals 
in Wall Street for a large sum. 

At last he decided to take the chances in plain 
English. Accordingly he wrote the message and 
gave it to his assistant to send. 

Half an hour later, when the assistant came 
back, he asked him if he had sent it. 

“Not just that way,” said the clerk. “I rewrote 
it, the first word on a Postal blank, the second on 
a Western Union, and soon. I sent half by each 
company, and neither half meant anything. Then 
I sent a second message 4 one line, saying, ‘Read 
both messages together, alternating words.’ ” 

The scheme was too simple for the high finan- 
cier to have evolved, but it worked perfectly. 
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IRRIGATION IN THE EAST. 


hat irrigation may be employed as usefully in 

the humid portion of the United States as in 
the arid section is announced by the Department 
of Agriculture. A bulletin has been issued, showing 
the results of many experiments in this field, in 
which a steady water source was drawn on as an 
auxiliary to an irregular rain-supply. 


Near Poughkeepsie, New York, where rain is 
ordinarily bountiful for the roe a grower of 
strawberries has found that the addition of a plant 
for irrigation enables him to insure a perfect 
stand and rapid growth of new plants. Spraying, 
and irrigation between the rows, put in fine con- 
dition for marketing a crop of berries which for 
lack of rain at the critical moment had colored 
and hardened without sweetening. 

Market-gardeners in many other parts of the 
East are having similar results. The experts at 
Washington believe that as the country becomes 
more compactly settled and more intense gar- 
dening is required it will be found necessary to 
depend more and more upon irrigation as an in- 
surance against drought and consequent crop 
failure. 
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MARRYING ON ACCOUNT. 


ev. Mr. Williams was the Congregational min- 
ister in the village of Winslow, Maine, several 
years ago. One evening, says a correspondent of 
the Boston Globe, four young people called at the 
parsonage. Two of them wished to be married. 


The oom in the case were legal, so Mr. Wil- 
liams performed the ceremony. e other couple 
acted as bridesmaid and best man. The groom 
=a of a bet apnea — — town, and 
as the happy couple were leavin e€ parsonage 
the 7 man whispered to Mr. villians: 

righ = charge it to father, parson. It will be all 
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A FRIENDLY HINT. 


e art of reproving impertinence is practised in 

its perfection by women more frequently than 
bymen. The Cincinnati Enquirer tells this story 
of the experience of a young man who was taking 
a walking trip in Scotland : 

One day, on a quiet road, he met a young woman, 
tall and comely, who walked barefooted. The 
traveller was surprised, and in an honest quest for 
information he en gr her to ask: 

“Do all the people go barefooted ?” 

“Some of them do,” she answered, with dignity. 
“The rest mind their own business.” 


WHAT THE ROMANS DO. 


Ww Mr. Seth Low was in Rome some years 
ago, says the Portiand Oregonian, he was 
accosted on the street by a jovial and witty New 
York friend. 


“Hello, Low!” said this exuberant wit. “I 
suppose you are over here, ‘doing as the Romans 


“No, indeed!” said Mr. Low. “Would you 
have me, too, engage in the gentle art of fleecing 
Americans?” 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches allay Bronchial 
Irritation and effectively relieve Coughs and Sore 
Throat. Sold only in bores. Avoid Imitations. (Adv. 
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LOOK WELL. 
WEAR BETTER. . 
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RICE & HUTCHINS, Dept. 
Send 25c. for 


NE this 8x11 inches 


Ooze Leather (Tan, Red, a | 
or a. Panel, stamped wit 
Helleu Head ready to burn. 
Postage prepaid. 


CUT PRICES 


to introduce latest designs in 


“| PYROGRAPHY 


MATERIALS 


Special — Our $2.50 Outfit for burning leather, wood 
or velvet for $1.50 complete, put up in wood box, 
stamped ready to burn. Send for new illus. cata. 
MUIR & CO., Dept. F, 173 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 























The glorious charm of a beautiful face and neck 
has been realized by thousands who have used 


Bailey’s Rubber Massage 
Roller. 





Beauty in Nature’s Own Way. 





It Makes, Keeps and Restores || a 
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CLASS PINS OR BADCES 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge, 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
S We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
—* Silver, Silver-Plated Pins, Buttons or Med- 
als of all descriptions. Kither of the two 
stylesillustratedin one 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figures if not 

more than shown, 


Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free—La Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 


of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free, 


Bastian Bros., 2ic, S. Av., Rochester, N.Y. S 


MAY’S FLOWER 


Bachelor Buttons Mignonette 
















Sweet William Nasturtium Stocks Pansy 
English Daisies Sweet Alyssum Phlox Pinks 
Special—i packet each of the above 12 varieties for 







25c.; regular price, $1.00. 
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FORMAL CARDEN for $1.00 













For sale by all deal- 50 
Seoehpt of prion, So 
A Sample Jar of Skin 
and Cake of Com- 
plexion Soap GIVEN 
: with every Roller. 
If to make to » 
Wllakine that on shallow on Wrinkles thes are deep, 
\ Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is 
Here is a treatment that has made THO FAIR. 





Unapproached by any substi- 
tute. Gapeder in delicacy. For 
healing, refreshing and beautify- 
ing the skin. Cures Chapped 
Hands. 


Large porcelain jars by mail, 50c. 
Doagke “ “se G6. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
=————s_5Y 22 Boylston Sireet, Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue of Everything in 

\ Rubber Goods, Free. 


bY READS THE BOOK 


E ROAD TO WELLVILLE” POINTED THE WAY. 











Down at Hot Springs, Arkansas the visitors 
have all sorts of complaints, but it is a subject of 
remark that the great majority of them have some 
trouble with stomach and bowels. This may be 
partly attributed to the heavy medicines. 

Naturally, under the conditions, the question of 
food is very prominent. 

A young man states that he had suffered for 
nine years from stomach and bowel trouble, had 
two operations which did not cure, and was at last 
threatened with appendicitis. 

He went to Hot Springs for rheumatism and his 
stomach trouble got worse. One day at breakfast 
the waiter, knowing his condition, suggested he 
try Grape-Nuts and cream, which he did, and 
found the food agreed with him perfectly. 

After the second day he began to sleep peace- 
fully at night, different than he had for years. 
The perfect digestion of the food quieted his nerv- 
ous system and made sleep possible. 

He says: “The next morning I was astonished 
to find my condition of constipation had disap- 
peared. I could not believe it true after suffering 
for so many years; then I took more interest in 
the food, read the little book ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’ and started following the simple directions. 

“TI have met with such results that in the last 
five weeks I have gained eight pounds in spite of 
hot baths which take away the flesh from any one. 

“A friend of mine has been entirely cured of a 
bad case of indigestion and stomach trouble by 
using Grape-Nuts Food and cream alone for 
breakfast. 

“There is one thing in particular—I have noticed 
a great change in my mental condition. Formerly 
I could hardly remember anything, and now the 
mind seems unusually acute and retentive. I can 
memorize practically anything I desire.” 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Name | 


All beds 4x6, and sufficient seed sent to plant same. 
Ri} > oar rae gee >.  & 
* * Mignonette with border of blue Lobelia . .26 
“« “ Heliotrope with border of Sweet Alyssum .30 
“  Gaillardia with border of Dwarf Nastur- 
es tk + +o ee hee we oe a 26 
“« © Oriental Poppies with border of Candytuft .26 
. * Semple’s Branching Asters with border of 
English Daisies ......4+ ++ «© & 


30-foot Hedge of Sweet Peas 
Special—the above 7 beds, 1.00; regular price, $2.00 
Flowers for an English Garden, $3.00 


ll Hardy Perennial Plants. 


Roses, 8 varieties . . $.7% Iris, New German, 8 
Peonies, 4 varieties . -16 SS » © 0 2 2 6 7 
Phlox, 8 varieties . . -% Hollyhocks,8 plants, 4 
Dahlias, 4 varieties . 0 WOTIUOS «we ts 7 
Golden Glow, 12 plants 1.00 - 
The above for ®3.00; value . . . $5.25 
| Any portion of above collection sent at prices quoted 
post-paid. With every order we will mail Free our hand- 
some catalogue of seeds, plants, trees, etc., containing 


| floral hints, together with several separate designs for 
| beds. Write L. L. MAY & CO., St. Paul, Minn. 





Flannel 


is to be used extensively this 
Spring for 


Children’s Dresses, Tailor-Made 
Waists, Men’s Shirts, Shirt-W aist 
Suits, Pajamas, Bath Robes, Etc., 


because it is the handsomest and 
longest wearing flannel made. 


“ ” 
Lorraine “Ilona 
flannel is made 29 in. wide. Sure 
to give satisfaction. Sold by all 
best dealers at 40 cents a yard. 
Samples of 22 different patterns 
SENT FEEKE if you give us the 
name of the store where you usual- 
dy buy your dress goods. 
LORRAINE MFG. CO., 
P.0. Box 692, Pawtucket, 
R. I. 
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ag of all in the long parade 

Marches the “Old ’Uns’ ” Fire Brigade. 
Gray of poll and with clacking canes, 

But striving to perk to the music’s strains, 
Here they are in their tottering row, 

The brave old boys of the long ago. 

Ahead are the steamers, spick and bright, 
Reels and wagons—gorgeous sight! 

After crawls this quaint old tub, 

Whining a groan from each wabbling hub; 
Its brake-beams worn by the hands of those 
Gray men togged in their old-time clothes: 
Leather hat and a flannel shirt, 

Long-legged boots and a rubber skirt, 
Drilling bag with puckering strings, 

For dishes and plate and knickknack things ; 
Bed wrench, too, for the corded beds 

On which our daddies laid their heads. 
Makes you smile, my boy, and say, 

“What could the old ’uns do to-day?” 


Nothing much, I have no doubt, 

In putting a modern fire out. 

But away back once when the church-bell clanged, 

And the shuddering doors in the village banged, 

And folks ran screaming and flames roared high 

And the cinders swirled in the smoky sky, 

The old boys came, I tell you, then, 

And did the work cut out for men. 

They hadn’t the muscle of modern steam 

Behind the nozzle to force their stream, 

And ’twas elbow-grease and spunk and grit 

That conquered the fire bit by bit. 

The old tub groaned and the buckets flew, 

The smoke might spout and the sparks spit 
through, 

But the old chaps fought to the final stand 

In the days when the fight was hand to hand. 

Ah, yes, to-day their humble means 

Match ill with the might of our great machines ; 

And the flames those days were quelled too late. 

And often a home lay desolate. 

But the Old Brigade with its faithful heart 

Was then bué getting an honest start: 

With neighborly tenderness gathered they 

The battered goods of the piteous day ; 

And the roofless, weary with grief and fright, 

Were given the best spare beds that night— 

And the hand was out with a welcome clutch 

For the grieving ones who had lost so much. 

Then, leaving their toil, as they left it when 

The fire-bell clanged, those sturdy men 

Flocked to the “bee” with saw and ax, 

Lifted the frame on their straining backs, 

Hammered and hewed from roof to floor 

Till a home was there on its sills once more. 


Yes, last of all in the long parade 

Marches the “Old ’Uns’ ” Fire Brigade, 

But ere you smile remember that 

From under each queer, old, leather hat 

Came a smile on some dark, dark day, 

And the word that a neighbor ought to say ; 
That the grip of those age-worn, trembling hands 
Was strong with the love one understands 

When smile and word and grip and deed 

Are one’s in the days of bitter need. 

’Tis time for a cheer and—perhaps—a tear, 
When the “Old ’Uns’” crowd brings up the rear. 
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“ CARROTS.” 


weg birty - eight years 


ago a young medi- 

cal student at the 
London hospital opened 
a ‘‘ragged school’’ in a 
disused donkey - stable, 
teaching there Sundays 
and the evenings of week- 
days. One bitter night, 
just as he was closing 
the room, a boy crept 
in and begged to be al- 
lowed to stay by the fire. 
The student told him he 
had better run home. 

**T haven’t got any home,’’ he retorted. 

‘*But where are your friends—where do you 
live?’’ the student asked. 

‘‘Don’t live anywhere. Got no friends,’’ the 
boy replied. 

The young teacher stood appalled. Was it 
possible that there were children—children— 
homeless, friendless, shelterless, upon nights 
like that? The boy answered quite simply— 
it was a common fact of life to him: ‘‘Oh, 
yes, sir, *eaps on ’em; more’n I could count.’’ 

Of what followed—how the two, the boy 
serving as guide, went down into one of the 
city wildernesses and found a ‘‘lay’’ of eleven 
boys sleeping in the gutters of an iron roof, with 
nothing to shelter them from the bitter cold; 
and how the sight led the young medical student 
to give up his cherished dream of missionary 
work in China, to care instead for the waifs of 
his own city ; and how the work grew from the 
support of fifteen or twenty boys by himself and 
his friends to the establishment of the Barnardo 
Homes, in which over fifty-seven thousand chil- 
dren have been cared for, trained and loved into 
happy boys and girls and self-supporting men 
and women—all this is a story known the world 
over; but of the cost by which success has been 
won—the toil, the faith, the very life-biood 
spent for it—this no record can ever tell. 

There is, for instance, the story of ‘‘Carrots.’’ 
Carrots was an awkward, most unprepos- 
sessing boy, whose red hair had won him his 
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name. He had never known a father, and it 
would have been better if he had never known 
his mother. He was only seven when she turned 
him adrift, and in the four years that followed 
he was newsboy, bootblack, vender of matches 
anything that turned up. He rarely earned 
enough to buy both food and lodging, so that 
most of the time he ‘“‘slept out’’ in Covent 
Garden Market or somewhere in the Billings- 
gate Market. After four years of this life he 
heard of the Barnardo Homes, and begged for 
admission. He was told that he could be admit- 
ted in a week. 

A few mornings later some men, moving a 
large sugar-cask, found two boys there. One 
waked at the movement, but the other did not 
stir or answer when he was spoken to. It was 
Carrots » dead, the jury declared, from exhaus- 
tion, the result of frequent exposure and want 
of food. 

Poor little eleven-year-old martyr! What, 
save the friendship. of other child-outcasts like 
himself, had life ever given him? What place 
could such a pitiful little creature, ignorant, 
wretched, unlovely, ever have in God’s great 
world-purposes ? 

What place? The door that little Carrots’ 
thin hand could not open for himself has ever 
since stood open for every destitute child. The 
ever-open door means no weak sentimentality ; 
every case is strictly investigated, and impostors 
unhesitatingly turned away. But it does mean 
that no starving, perishing child who seeks 
shelter there will ever again be left uncared for 
even for a night. Of the little London street 
child, ignorant and unconscious though he 
was, that was true which has been true of the 
martyrs of all ages, as in divinest sense it was 
true of the Master Whom some of them never 
knew—he saved others, himself he could not 
save. 

A useless life? Thank God, no life is so poor, 
so ignorant, so helpless or hopeless that He 
cannot, through it, bless the world! 


® © 
A TRAMP’S DINNER. 


hen Gibson saw the smoke curling up 
W above the underbrush that borders the 

road from the railway-station, says the 
Chicago News, he deemed it his duty to find 
out what kind of a fire it was that caused the 
smoke. As he crushed his way through alders 
and sumac, an agreeable smell of broiling ham 
met his nostrils; and on the other side of the 


ragged and not scrupulously clean, was tending a 
large slice of ham, which was nicely balanced over 
some hot coals on two black birch twigs. A black- 
ened tomato can adjusted on the edges of two 
bricks evidently contained coffee, and on an open 
newspaper some sliced potatoes were waiting 
theirturn. A loaf of bread and a quart box of fine 
strawberries reposed beside the potatoes. 


Shows cleared the wall with a bound. “Hello!” 
said he. 
The tramp dropped the ham on the coals and 
meditate fli 


seemed to fl ght 
“It’s all right,” said Gibson. “Pick up your ham 
or you'll burn it.” 

he tramp rescued the meat and looked dis- 
tinctly relieved. Gibson sat down on a log. 

“You seem to be fixing for an early dinner,” he 
remarked. 

“You’re off there,” said the tramp, genially. 
“It’s a late breakfast. I don’t never eat lunch— 
unless I can get it.” 

“Well, you’re ahs for it to-day. There 
must be a pound and a of that ham.’ 

“I wish there was two!” said the tramp, fer- 
vently. “There, I guess it’s about done now. 
Will you set up and have a bite?” 

“Much obliged,” said Gibson, “but my dinner’s 
Waiting for me at home. It looks good, though. 
Who’s your butcher?” 

“I smoke my hams myself on my model farm,” 
replied the tramp, indistinctly, between bites. “I 
don’t know but what it costs me more than it 
would to buy ’em; still I don’t grudge the extry 


expense. 

“T see,” said Gibson. “Do you raise your own 

tatoes, too?” 

“I raised these,” replied the tramp, dexterously 
spearing half a dozen slices on the point of his 
clig knife and conveying them to his mouth. 

ibson smiled. “Strawberries from your own 
garden?” he continued, in the same jocular vein. 

“Well, as to them berries, I wouldn’t exactly 
say I growed ’em myself. I picked ’em, though.” 
He winked over his can of coffee. “It’s a good 
meal,” he continued, appreciatively. ‘There ain’t 
nothin’ lackin’ only a smoke.” 

Gibson had in his waistcoat pocket a cigar which 
he regarded as particularly fine. It was the only 
one, and he meant to smoke it after his own 
dinner, but he was seized with a generous impulse, 
and presented it to the tramp. 

The thought of the tramp’s enjoyment of that 
meal was with Gibson all through his own dinner, 
which happened to be boiled mutton. He almost 
wished he had accepted the tramp’s hospitable 
invitation. 

“My dear,” he said to Mrs. Gibson, “do you 
know what I’d like? Some broiled ham, my dear, 
Pe ye | broiled,— with warmed-over potatoes; 
and I should like to top off with strawberries.” 

“That’s just exactly what you will have for break- 
fast to-morrow morning!” cried Mrs. Gibson 
delightedly. “I’m glad I’ve got something that 
you will enjoy. There’s a nice slice —” 

At this instant the cook burst excitedly into the 
room. “Mrs. Gibson, ma’am,” she said, “the ham’s 

‘one out of the refrigerator! It couldn’t have 

en cats, because the strawberries is gone, too, 
hy cold potatoes I’d sliced to fry for break- 
‘ast!’ 
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WHOLLY UNQUALIFIED. 


ome people hold that knowledge may be ob- 
tained both on land and sea, but Captain Lane 
was by no means one of these. His code was 
simple: wise people forsook the land as soon as 
possible, and returned to it only for the enforced 
idleness of old age. 
1t was during his own latter days that he sat on 
the seaward porch of Mrs. Cottle’s boarding-house 
and laid down the law to the other boarders, all 
“foolish young landlubbers.” One oy! the cap- 
tain made a statement in regard to the location of 
Japan which one of these young persons ventured 





to question. 
As the captain regarded him with silent scorn, 


wall an unshaved person, who was also rather | p 





the young man went into the house, up to his room, 
and presently returned with a large atlas. 

“Now see here, Captain Lane,” he said, stub- 
errr: “I want you to look at this — wy ~e 

“Why, gouns man,” said the captain, indig- 
nantly, “do re calculate I’m going to put on my 
spees to look at a eee got up by a man 

t, so far from follering the sea, never made so 

much as a single v’yage, more’n likely?” 


RIDDLE OF THE & 
v RNOW FLAKES 


BY 


HENRY W. 
STRATTON 


eeds of heat that whitely burrow 
In each brown and frosty furrow, 

Twirled and tangled, sifted, slanted, 
By the eager breezes planted,— 
Spring in you her wealth is keeping ; 
In your white her green is sleeping ; 
In your frozen friendship, hearted, 
All her blossoms sweet are started,— 
And each flake that earthward settles 
Is a nest for future petals. 
Sunbeams into crystal molded— 
Fire in snow by winter folded— 
June entombed in January,— 
Paradox that cannot vary. 
Who shall find the end or middle 
Of this wondrous snowflake riddle? 
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** THUNDERING MILTON.” 


rare little old book of New England sketches 
A by “Cymon” contains some amusing anec- 

dotes of that odd minister of old times in 
Newburyport, sometimes known, because of his 
extraordinary roaring voice, as “Thundering Mil- 
ton.” Parson Milton’s tones were more befitting 
a sea-captain in a typhoon than a clergyman in 
the quiet of the meeting-house ; nevertheless, he 
was fond of employing his voice at its full capacity. 


Once, at the height of his oratory, a pearsioutasty 
energetic thump and bellow brought the great 
Bible crashing from the lofty pulpit upon the head 
of an attentive listener below. tantly the par- 
son, popping up on = to peer over and down 
upon the victim, shouted, with no thought of low- 
ering his voice: 

“Did it hurt ye, deacon?” 

Going to church in winter in an unheated, barn- 
like meeting-house full of drafts was in itself 
no small ordeal in his day. Women sometimes 
fainted from sheer cold, and children were too 
numb to move when the jong service ended. No 
wonder that the half-frozen congregation, with 
the thermometer at zero, were sometimes in 


unseemly haste to get back to cheering fires and | the p 


steaming dinners! For this weakness Parson 
Milton no indulgence. One bitter Sunday, 
observing the pew doors s open and every 
occupant ready for a rush before he had quite 
concluded, he added to his “Amen,” in the same 

reath and at the top of his lungs, the ironic 
injunction, “And ye needn’thurry! Your puddings 
won’t get cold!” 

But another Sunday arrived even colder, and 
the lesson was forgotten. Again he saw the oad 
doors owing gently but prematurely open before 

liction was reached. He paused, glared 
formidably upon the congregation, and thunder- 
ba | proclaimed : 
I ? + stop I’ll ask the blessing! If ye don’t, 
won't!” 

After that, decorum was preserved at the ex- 

pense of a few more shivers. 
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PAYING FOR HIS BOARD 


hat little “Rikki-tikki-tavvi”’ is not wholly a 
creature of the “Jungle Tales”; that he 
makes life-saving excursions into the real, 

every-day world, is shown by an incident described 
in Pearson’s Weekly. A gentleman who had been 
ill in India was lying on his cot, eating fruit and 
biscuits, when all at once he saw a little sharp- 
nosed, bright-eyed creature, looking something 
like a rat and something like a squirrel, come 
creeping slyly along the floor. He threw it a bit 
of banana, which at first startled it; but in a 
moment it thought better of it, and snapped up 
the morsel. The man kept on feeding the small 
animal until it grew quite friendly ; then, as some 
one approached, it ran away. The invalid soon 
composed himself foranap. Just ashe was dozing 
off something roused him, and he saw a horrible 
sight. What it was he himself describes. 

Creeping into the room from the veranda, coil 
after coil, was a huge hooded cobra, the deadliest 
snake in all India, more than seven feet long and 
as thick as a man’s arm. I tried to call for help, 
but my voice was so weak it could not have been 
heard in the next room. 

On came the snake, rearing up its horrid spotted 
head. It had omer | got to the foot of the bed 
and was just pre g to crawl up when I heard 
a“skirr” of tiny feet across the floor, and saw my 
a rat friend. 

he brave little fellow never hesitated an instant, 
but went right at the cobra like a tiger, and gave 
it a bite that drew blood like a cut. Again and 
again he attacked the reptile, biting and biting 
and always escaping the enemy’s blows, until he 
conquered and the cobra la . Just as this 
—— the snake, in its dying throes, knocked 
a glass off the table, and the attendants in the 
house, hearing the crash, came rushing in. 

My little rat-squirrel was a mongoos. 
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GIRLS WHO NEED COLLEGE. 


here are doubtless many cases where a 
mother does her whole duty to her child 
only when she sends her quite away from 

home. If the girl has been accustomed to luxury, 
the college life teaches the difference between 
real worth and mere ostentation; and if the girl 
has lacked at home the amenities which are lack- 
ing in many very good homes, she will learn at 
college how to bear herself gently. In “The 
College Girl of America,” the author tells of one 
girl whose chief need, apparently, was to be away 
from home. 

Her mother was a school friend of my own, her 
father a clever professional man. heir one 
daughter grew up and fitted for college in the 
excellent academy of the town. She was still in 
the high light of her graduation halo when I saw 
her for the first time in some years. The occasion 
was a church affair. Half a dozen of the youn: 
_ in the religious yg by which my frien 

longed had graduated in the same class with 


Gertrude, let us call her, and the rest of the society 














gave them a reception. I went, accompanied by 
an elderly relative of mine. 

ne my emotions when, upon entering the 
church parlors, pose the girls and boys for whom 


the reception been arranged sitting in a 
rocking-chair .circle in the middle of the room, 
mae, and chatting together, with their backs 
toward their guests. To my relative, a@ woman of 
nearly seventy, Gertrude thrust out a hand with- 
out rising. I was so annoyed that I did not con- 
gratulate the young woman at all. 

In a few days I saw the girl’s mother, and was 
taken into her confidence as to Gertrude’s choice 
of college. “I think we shall send her where she 
can live at home,” my friend announced. 

I 4 of the reception, and determined to 
risk an inju 


dicious criticism. “Will you forgive 
me,” I began slowly, “for telling you that I think 
Gertrude would be a great deal better of 
from home, in some good 





es 





away 

college? Really, you 

know, she needs a little toning up in the matter of 
manners.” 

“What do I care for her manners if her mind is 

= right?” demanded my friend, with some asper- 


Gertrude is now a B. A., cum laude. But she 
still shakes hands with me without rising. 
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AN INTELLIGENT PACKHORSE. 


ackhorses are a most important item for the 

traveller over a mountain trail. In “The 

Mountains,” Stewart Edward White tells of 
a pack-animal named “Dinkey,” and of his experi- 
ence with her characteristics. At times Mr. 
White was inclined to think her perfection; at 
other times he would have “considered thirty 
cents a large price to pay for her.” 


To enumerate her good points, says Mr. White 
she was an excellent weight-carrier, took good 
care of her k that it never scraped nor bum : 
knew all about trails, the possibilities of short 
cuts, the best 7 0! cocing herself down-hill; 
kept fat and healthy in districts where there was 
next to no feed at all; was past mistress in the 
pexing of routes through a trailless country. 

er endurance was marvelous, and so was her 
intelligence. 

In fact, great intelligence perhaps accounted 
for most of her defects. She thought too much 
for herself; she made up opinions about people ; 
she speculated on just how far each member 0) 
the party, man or beast, would stand py eye 
and tried’ conclusions with each to test the accu- 
racy of her speculations. She obstinately insisted 
on her own way in going up- and down-hill; a way 
well enough for key, perhaps, but hazardous 
to the other less skilful animals who naturally 
would follow her lead. 

Her performances when she was being packed 
were ridiculously histrionic. As soon as the 
saddle was cinch @ spread her legs apart, 
bracing them firmly, as if about to receive the 
weight of a safe. en as each article of the 
pack was thrown across her back she flinched, 
and uttered the most heart-rending groans. We 
used sometimes to amuse ourselves by adding 
merely an empty sack, or other article quite 
without weight. groans and tremblings of 
raced legs were quite as pitiful as if we had 
piled on a sack of flour. 

If Dinkey did condescend to do things according 
to your ideas, it was with a mental reservation. 
You caught her sardonic eye fixed on you con- 
eee. You felt at once that she knew 

er method, a much better method, with 
which yours compared most unfavorably. 
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HAD KEPT NOTHING BACK. 


here were six of them, each in a new gown, 

says the New York Sun reporter. It maybe 

that the gowns only looked new to the news- 
paper man, but at any rate the young women 
were quite content with themselves and each 
other as they boarded a Broadway car. They 
had very little regard for the dull routine and 
commonplace details of life. 

The announced intention of all was to transfer 
to Thirty-fourth Street, and to this end the girl in 
the red hat got six transfers. But the other five 
chan their minds before they got to the transfer 
point, and declared themselves in favor of a sho 
ping foray. Only the girl with the red hat stue 

e original plan and boarded the Thirty-fourth 
Street car. To the conductor who came to take 
her fare she handed the bunch of transfers—the 
original six. 

e conductor looked at her, and on each side 
of her, and all round her. She was oblivious. 
Then he said, “Where are the others?” 

The pt looked up, startled and confused for an 
instant. Then she spoke, with cold mr 

“That’s all the transfer man gave me,” she said. 
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WELL SUPPLIED. 


ihe young housekeeper has to protect herself, 

and sometimes she can do it only by an 

assumption of knowledge. One bride, whose 

story is told in the New York Press, knew so little 

about housekeeping that she shuddered before 

the butcher and baker and the rest of the trades- 

men for fear they would discover her ignorance. 

She always ordered the articles with which she 

had some acquaintance, and ended her business 
interviews as quickly as possible. 

One day, when she was feeling rather proud of 
herself in having learned so much from a short 
experience, the ashman came through the street, 
uttering his customary cry, “Ash-ees! Ash-ees!’ 
As he neared her window she grew more and 
more perplexed. 

- t on earth is he saying?’ she asked her- 
self. At last he appeared at the back door, and 
there she confronted him. 
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WANTED ONLY THE BEST. 


ihe yellow and red poster which adorned a big 
board fence in Macon, Georgia, announced 
that the circus was soon to pitch tents in that 
city. Beneath the counterfeit presentment of a 
man on a bicycle turning somersaults in the air, 
says the New York Times, a group of darkies were 
gazing open-mouthed at this announcement, in 
letters of green: “Wait! Wait! Wait! The great- 
est show on Earth, Sept. 1.” 
“Ah ain’t agoin’ to dat show,” remarked one 
mulatto to his companion. 
“Whah foh you ain’t goin’?” she replied, in a 
disappointed tone. 
“Ah’s _ to wait foh de othah show wot’s 
bettah,” he said. 
“They ain’t no bettah show,” said she. 


“Yes, ey f= was his rejoinder. “It say so on 
dat bill. in’t you read? ‘Greatest show on 
ea’th ’cept one.’ ’ 
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“HIDING THE THIMBLE IN SIGHT” 


By Isla May Mullins. 
“6 et’s all play ‘Hiding the Thimble in 
Sight!’ ’’ exclaimed Mildred. 

It was a favorite play with all the 
children, and there was at once a chorus of 
“Oh, let’s!”’ 

It was grandma’s birthday, and the little 
cousins had gathered in from four families to 
celebrate it. It was true that grandma was at 
the other end of the house 
just then, while they held high 





they left her, looking down at the thimble in 
her hand. She did not notice their first gentle 
calls, but stood trying it first on one little finger 
and then another. But it bobbed about and 
would not stay, and finally, just as there was 
a clamor from outside the door of : 

‘‘Winnie Wee! Winnie Wee! Let us come 
in!’’ the thimble stuck fast on one little thumb, 
and she called, ‘‘Tum!’’ 

They all ‘‘tumbled’’ in, sure enough, and 
looked about, each expecting to seize the thimble 





carnival in the big nursery, 
where their papas or mamas 
played long ago; but she en- 
joyed the sound of their voices, 
and smiled happily upon the 
men and women about her 
who had outgrown the old 
room. Roy was twelve and 
Mildred eleven and a half, 
the two eldest of the cousins, 
and so they were the leaders. 
Then there were several eight, 
nine and ‘‘teners,’’ as Roy 
put it, a little six-year-old, 
and tiny Winnie Wee, not quite 
three. 

Folks do not have their 
thimbles when visiting, at 
least these little folks did not, 
so somebody ran to grandma, 
who always had everything, 
and she told them where to 
find in the nursery a little 
thimble that had belonged to 
Winnie Wee’s mother when 
she was a little girl, but they 
must be sure not to lose it. 

Of course Roy had to be 
‘*it’’ first, so all the rest scam- 
pered out in the big hall and 
chattered and laughed and 
danced while he hid the thim- 
ble in sight. It took him a 
long time, for of course, being 
the biggest, he must hide it 
where they never would find 
it, although in sight. 

He at last decided to drive 
a pin in the wall way up high 
and just at the edge of the 
old toy case, so they would 
not notice it. There was much 
rapping on the door as the 
outsiders waited, till at last it 
was opened and they came 
rushing in. 

Roy stood about with bright 
eyes, watching every move- 
ment as the children flitted 
here and there, and gave out 
continual bulletins as to the 
temperature of each, of course 
ignoring the ‘‘warmer’’ ones * 
as long as possible. ‘‘Oh, 
you’re simply freezing, Edgar. 
Elizabeth, there’s a blizzard 
over there where you are. 
Mildred, you’d better tie up 
your ears; they’ll freeze stiff 
if you stay in that corner. 
You must be wading through 
snow-drifts where you are, 
Tom,’’ and so on, till obliged 
to admit that somebody was 
‘‘warm,’’ and then they all z 
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while they whispered to each other that they | 


believed she had thrown it away or swallowed 


it! At the last dread suggestion Mildred | 
stooped down to the little girl and said: 
**Precious, what did you do with it?’’ But | 
the wee sprite, with hands clasped behind her, 
only danced up and down, her bright eyes 
shining. Feeling that she surely could not | 


look so happy with a thimble stuck in her | vessel into part of the body ; 
a chord into retinues ; 
frighten into worries 

| pleased look 


throat, Mildred joined the searchers again. 
But it was all in vain. They looked and 


re of a sailor; 


| of a politic ian; one of a eruel parent; 
| doctor. 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. GATES TO OPEN. 
Three gates of a fruit-grower ; two of a lawyer; 
one of a conqueror; one of a 
Yankee ; one of a student; one of a jeweler; one 
one of a 


2. TRANSPOSED LETTERS. 
Example—Sear, ears. 
Place the first letter for the last and change a 
a planet into sailors ; 
deliberate into moans; to 
; to brush into laments; a 
into distances; quiet into boxes; 
quivered into fastenings ; must 
into public meeting- place 8; a 
bit into pleasure-groundss to 




















Tiptoe down to us 


and _ nigh, 
Make the world 


till rise 


Then the 


Little people of the sky, 


to-night ! 


Tripping, skipping far 


smooth and white. 


Dance about 


sun; 


coasting, 


Oh what 


utter into mountains; closed 
into hovels; to make thread in- 
to fastenings. 


3. TRANSPOSITIONS. 





Our best ——~ come from the 
far —. 

A third —— did the mountain 

fire and ashes. 

The boy who was —— to hunt 
eggs, found a —— under the 
back porch. 

They —— the apples, sold the 
large ones, and —— the small 
ones in the cellar. 

News sent over the —- 
makes many men —. 

In southern California the 





- flowers grow in the valley, 
and on the 





Carl saw a —— by his plate, 
and found it was a —, which 
little Minnie had put under the 
table-cloth. 


In the boy who shows no — 
there may be powers, of 
which you do not know. 

The 
er to 
grounds. 





allowed the prison- 
at will about the 





Miss Manson walked round 
the , and then played a 
game of —. 





4. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I. 
The goods being 12 3456789 
123456789 my trouble. 
Il. 
The coroner was 12 34567 of 
some one to assist at the 1234567. 
111. 


I found father was not 12, 34 
5678 the money myself, but the 
man was 12345678 about it after- 
ward. 


all 


IV. 
He sat down to 1234, S67 a 
few mouthfuls, and proceeded 
of to 1234567 his difficulty. 
5. ADDED SYLLABLE 
Add a syllable and change a 
marsh into to hesitate ; a witch 
into to chaffer; a head covering 
into to squirm ; a carriage into a 
kind of laugh; an article into 
a corner. 
6. PUZZLE. 
Find eight tribes of American 
Tudians. 
1. A bird flies away from a 
plant, and we see an Indian 
that has been in hiding. 


2. This Indian has the foot of 
a be ast, which take away, and 
note the articulation of the thigh 
and leg bones. 


3. Heis one of a native Ameri- 
can race, now almost extinct. 
If you remove one hundred 
a will be but a single bone 
eft. 


4. 1 meet an Indian and take 
from him two letters. One 
document he still retains—an 
acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness. 


fun ! 


5. If this Indian should give 
you a ring, pray do not be so 
rude as to tread on what is 
left. 








flocked to that part of the 
room. Once or twice some- 
body had called out, ‘‘I see 
it!’’ only to find they were mistaken; but at 
last a little ‘‘niner’’ really pointed it out, and 
Roy had to acknowledge he had not vanquished 
them. 

Then, of course, it was the little ‘‘niner’s’’ 
turn who had found it to be the one to hide. 
And so they played at hiding and searching, 
choosing all the out-of-the-way places they 
could think of, one sticking it on the rod of the 
upper hinge behind the door into the hall, 
which they threw open as they came in, and 
did not think to look behind for the longest 
time. At last everybody had hidden the thimble 
except Winnie Wee. 

‘‘Now let Winnie Wee hide it!’’ exclaimed 
Mildred. 

*‘O pshaw!’’ said Roy. ‘‘She can’t hide it; 
she’s too little. *Twouldn’t be any fun at all!’’ 

** Yes, she can hide it!’’ cried Mildred. 
‘*Can’t you, Winnie Wee, precious?’’ Mildred 
was a real little mother-girl, and Winnie Wee 
belonging all by herself, as she expressed it, 
because there were no brothers and sisters, she 
took the wee waif right under her wing. 

**Yes, I tan,’’ said Winnie Wee, firmly. 

Mildred gave her some instructions, and then 
they all trooped out. They waited very quietly 
this time, expecting a prompt call from baby, 
and to find the thimble on the very first chair. 
But there was no call, and as they listened 
there was perfect silence in the big room. 

Meantime Winnie Wee stood in the floor as 





DRAWN BY JOSEPHINE BRUCE 


A WINTER FROLIC. 


at once. Roy sauntered in alone, not feeling it | 
up. Then they all gathered about the little | 


was even worth while to pick it up from where 
that baby would probably drop it. 

But the searchers did not exclaim at once, 
and their interest began to quicken. Then they 
looked eagerly high and low, while Roy joined 
the hunt, at first scornfully, and then as 
eagerly as the rest. 

Finally one and another would say, ‘‘Why, 
Winnie Wee, you are the best hider of all!’’ 





sn at Salen ee a 


THE CHICKADEES. 


BY ELIZABETH KEESE. 


fluffy little chickadee, 
When winds began to blow, 
Crept up beside a forest tree 
And watched the flakes of snow. 


**My brother,”’’ said poor chickadee, 
**This wind is very cold 

Why don’t we go to sunny lands, 
Like good Sir Robin bold? 


** The snow is covering all the worms, 
The flies are gone away, 

I haven’t caught a single bug— 
Not one—to eat to-day.’’ 


** Fie on you!’ chirped good Brother 
Dee. 
** Don’t creep in there to whine, 
For chickadees weren’t made for that. 
I’ll show you how to dine. 





looked and could not find it; even Roy gave it | 


girl, and after much persuasion and promises 
of candy and treasures of various sorts if she 
would tell, the little hands were unclasped, 
and a thimble-capped little thumb popped into 
view. 

**O grandma,’’ they said, when seated at the 
table, ‘‘we have had the best time, and Winnie 
Wee was the mostest fun of all!’’ 





** When flies and worms and bugs are 

gone, | 

Sir Robin has to go, 

Because, you see, good brother mine, 
His lordship was made so. 


** But chickadees and birds of pluck, 
When cold and wintry weather 

Cuts off their whole supply of meat, 
Forage for seeds together. 


** We'll hunt for weeds and berries red, 
And surely find our dinner, 

For flowers that bloom in summer days 
Leave seeds for birds in winter. 


**So, pluck up courage, brother dear, 
For chickadees must never 
Do aught but sing the whole year 
through, 





No matter what the weatier.’’ 


6. On the lower Susquehanna 

I saw an Indian who carried 
a dry multiple fruit and a 
coarse, stout boot. 


7. He gave a quick, smart blow with a 


garden tool. 
8. If this Indian is beheaded there 
great tumult. 


me 


will be a 
7. CHARADES. 
I. 


All seconds and kinds are in my whole, 
For that is what is third. 
On a pinch it might even include my first, 
So elastic is the word. 
II. 
The first is the name of a river, and still 
As a letter or number ‘tis reckoned. 
To a mystery baffling your knowledge and skill, 
As a guide you may welcome the second. 
The third you are not, and never have been; 
But a will be some day, without doubt. 
The whole you will find most cle arly to mean, 
If I’m not mistaken, shut out 
111. 
A man with a total face saw a young maid, 
And straightway he wooed her, no atom afraid ; 
But the second was vain, on my first that he 
urged, 
And as from her doorway at last he emer red, 
With a desperate scoent his friend heard him say, 
“T’ll visit the barber without more delay.’’ 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 


1. Soli(ci)tude, solitude ; me(d jal, ments me (lo)- 


dic, medic; sa(l)vage, savage; scu(l)p, scup; 
s(l)ack, sack; sa(dd)le, sale. 

2. Me., Del., Minn., Ore., Pa., mt I, > int., 

Col., Mass., Wash., 0. La., Ark., 

8. 1. Inn, know, po gh wen fe 2. Port, I, 
Co.—portico. 3. Cent, central, rally—centrally. 4. 
Neck, crow,man, sea—necromancy. 5, mMistTs 

4. Bicycle, circle, obstacle, ve- IpiloT 
hicle, spectacle, icicle, pinnacle, SIxTY 
miracle, clavicle, chronicle, article, TOTAL 
oracle. STYLE 














82 DREN THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





100 varieties 
Mexico, Argentine, frazil, Costa 


Rica, Turkey, etec., and Album, fie 10¢.; 1000 
o y 5 mixed, 20c.; 1000 hinges, 8e. 66 diff. U. List Pree 
Fm 


yy liff. U.S. , 50c. ta., 50 
\S/ C.A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave st 


THE “GEM” MONEY MAKER 


hatches chickens ata lively rate—live 
chickens, too—that live and grow 
into money. Our catalogue tells of 





A, “Gem’’ features no other incubator 

. has. Write for copy —it is oe 
GEM INCUBATOR C¢ 

Box Q. Dayton, Oitio. 
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’ © Send it back if not sati 








ught th hiy. Institution established d 1874. Fn- 
dorsed by ome ials Railroads , W. U. Tel. Co, Positions secured, 
Entire cost, tuition (telegra hy . typewriting), board and 
room, 6 months’ course, “eho n'be red uced, Howe 
instruction jon aiso given. Carat “1 he 
DUDGE’S INSTITUTE, ‘oF *TELEORAPHY, Vaiparaiso, lad 


GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 
25 to 30 per cent. commission to get 
orders for our celebrated Tea As, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder. Beautiful Presents 
and Coupons with every purchase, 
Charges . For prompt atten- 
Hon address Mr. Y. C., care of 
THK URKAT TMERICAN TKA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 


Te the IDEAL 
30 Days Free 
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GREATAMERICAN” 
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An automatic, self-regulatin; in. Made 
cubator. Big Poultry Book the Man 


No money till satisfied. 
90, Freeport, iis. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


We teach you. Railroad or Com- 

INSTRUMENTS mercial Felegraphy at our 
AND OUTFIT School, and assist you to a posi- 

FREE tion when competent. 

Write for catalogue. Begin at once. 


TNS SWF" RRR CAPER 



























I have collected 100 varieties 
of wonderful flowers, their 
beauty being beyond descrip- 
ban and rr — go 
seeds of all these kinds for 
Lovely testing this summer to any 
Fl person enc cpeing 36e. a ay 
Ww postage and packing. 1ey 
o ers are simply marvels of beauty, 
Gi many new to us all,and given 
vee on y to advertise my flow- 
ven free ouly toadve tis any fhe 
seer a- 
Aw los ue Tor 1% 1008 will be sent 
ay log every lot of seeds. It is 
full of bargains. $4000 ** 9} rote on Vegetables” is what 
is creating wonderful interest with the ladies. It is 
something entirely new; no other catalogue _ it, 
and you will be de ighted with it. Send tc 
F. B. MILLS, Box 126, Rose Hill, “4 Y. 








Boys’ collars in boys’ sizes and in boys’ styles 
10 CENTS EACH 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 

MAKERS 








It takes $20,000 worth of postage stamps to mail 


the Maule 


catal le for 1905. It contains 152 large " 
full of illustrations and descriptions of the 
best and newest things known in horti- 
culture. No gardener can afford to be without 
this book, which will be sent free to all sending 
me their address on a postal card. 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Is Guaranteed to go twice as 


F c as paste or liquid polishes, X-Ray ~ ‘the 
Lae hes: RIGINAL Powdered Stove 
Polish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does 
Not Barn Off, Sample sent if you address = 


LAMONT, CORLISS & €O., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York, 




















Bunions and W arts. So enay to apply; sticks fast; does 
not spread like a greasy salve. Sold by druggists, or by mail. | 
ient's Toothache Gum stepa toothache instantly; 15e at drug- ff 
gists or by mail. ‘The Arch of Pearis,” sent — to any | 
address, tells how to take care of and preserve 
Larned &t., 


©. 8. DENT & O00., 51 Mich. 

















CURRENT EVENTS 











he Beef Trust.—The United States Su- 
preme Court, January 30th, decided unani- 
mously in favor of the government in its case 
against the so-called beef trust. The defendants 
in this case are packers who were charged with 
combining to suppress competition in the pur- 
chase of cattle at the stock-yards and to maintain 
uniform prices of meat to consumers, and also 
with obtaining discriminating rates on the rail- 
roads. ‘These practices were enjoined by Judge 
Grosscup of the United States Circuit Court at 


sustained by the Supreme Court, and persons 
who continue in the practices complained of 
are liable to imprisonment for contempt. 

® 


Fisttize resumed in Manchuria.— 
After three months of comparative inac- 
tivity, the Japanese resumed operations south 
of Mukden January 25th, and attempted to 
force back the Russian right wing. The fighting 
lasted five days. 
repulsed the Japanese advance, and made a 
successful counter attack, during which he 
| occupied the village of Sandepas and two or 
three villages south of it. Later the Japanese 
| retook Sandepas, and drove the Russians back. 
There was a heavy snow-storm and the weather 
was bitterly cold while the fighting was in 
| progress. ps 





he Strike at St. Petersburg was prac- 

tically over by January 30th. The gov- 
ernment issued a conciliatory proclamation, 
promising a shortening of the working day, and 
the Tsar received a deputation of workmen, 
and assured them of his interest in their welfare. 
The effect, there and at Moscow, was to detach 
the workmen who struck because of industrial 
grievances from those who were controlled by 
political agitators. Toward these the govern- 
ment maintained a severe attitude, and hundreds 


the most serious rioting took place at Warsaw, 
Lodz and other cities in Poland. Prince Svia- 
topolk-Mirsky, the minister of the interior, 


liberality, resigned February 1st. 

& 
a Rouvier Ministry submitted its pro- 

gram to the French parliament January 

27th, which was approved by the Chamber of 
Deputies, by the adoption of a general vote of 
confidence, by 410 to 107. The program follows 
the lines of Monsieur Combes’s policy in most 
particulars. The main features are an income 
tax, the separation of church and state, working 
men’s pensions and a reduction of the term of 
military service. The income tax, however, is 
given precedence over the church question, and 
the system of army espionage, which was one 
of the chief causes of the downfall of the 
Combes ministry, is expressly condemned. The 
almost unprecedented majority given the new 
ministry encourages the expectation of a period 
of political tranquillity. 

& 
H ungarian Politics.—At the general elec- 

tions in Hungary, which began January 

26th, the government suffered an overwhelming 
defeat. In the old parliament Premier Tisza 
had a majority of 25, ‘without counting 40 
Croatian deputies who generally supported him. 
This has given place to a large opposition 
majority chiefly composed of Kossuthites. This 
is the first defeat of the Liberals since 1867, and 
it seems likely to have an inaportant effect on the 
relations of the partners in the dual monarchy. 
Premier Tisza resigned February 1st. 

& 


Coe in Macedonia are again 
somewhat disturbed. The reform scheme, 
accepted by the Turkish government under 
pressure from Austria and Russia, supported 
by other powers, has had few practical results. 
The only part of it which is really working 
well is the reorganized gendarmerie, and this 
is effective only in the localities covered by the 
European inspectors. Elsewhere there is general 
rcekersaageny In the Macedonian vilayets the 
| situation is complicated by feuds between the 
Greek and Bulgarian elements in the popu- 
lation, who make frequent attacks upon each 
other. Turkey has not kept its promise to 
| Bulgaria for the repatriation of the Macedonian 
refugees who fled from the vilayet of Adria- 
nople. ‘Turkey agreed to restore the lands and 
rebuild the houses of these fugitives, but instead, 
has encouraged Mussulman settlers to take pos- 
session of them. As late as last month 5,000 
refugees were still waiting on the Bulgarian 
side of the border. The Turkish government 
has issued a new irade for the correction of 
these abuses, but its past conduct does not 
encourage confidence in its sincerity. 
& 

7 Integrity of China.—Secretary Hay 

has received positive assurances from Great 
Britain, France, Italy and other interested and 
neutral powers that they will not engage in any 
plans for the partition of Chinese territory after 
the war between Japan and Russia is over. 








Chicago in May, 1903. This injunction is |] 


At first General Kuropatkin | 


of men and women charged with instigating the hy 
disturbances were thrown into prison. Some of | ¥¥ 


whose administration had been marked by great | fil 











HE increasing popularity of the New Companion 
Sewing Machine is gratifying, because it shows 
that the machine is all that we claim for it—first-class 
in every respect. We can guarantee this. Are you in need 
of a new sewing machine? If so, you of course wish one 
which will fully meet all the requirements of the household. 
The machine must also be built upon honor, so as to endure 
the wear and tear of family use for many years. It should, 
too, possess modern improvements .and accessories, and 
appeal to the artistic taste. This standard is sensible, and 
must meet the approval of every thrifty hcusewife who 
wishes to put her money where it will secure the largest 
returns. A sewing machine is not bought for a year, but for 
a long series of years. A faithful servant, always ready to 
do the bidding of the mistress. 
In the New Companion may be found a sewing machine 
which fully meets the standard here outlined. In addition, 
however, to these advantages, we offer a sewing 
machine at a price much less than that charged 
for other high-grade and modern machines. 
Illustrated descriptive matter of the New 
Companion mailed to any address free. Why 
pay $40.00 when a sewing machine of equal 
merit may be purchased for only $21.75? 





I am delighted with my New Companion Sewing Machine, which 
I bought three months ago. I have sewed everything from leather 
belts to finest lawn, and find it absolutely reliable, and the equal of 
$45.00 sewing machines in my neighborhood. It is the easiest running 
machine I ever saw, and I’ve tried a good many.—Carrie W. Harvey, 
S. Brooksville, Maine. 


The sewing machine I bought of you last June for $21.75 has given 
perfect satisfaction. It is beyond my expectations. I am delighted 
with it. I think it is as good as a $60.00 machine.—Mrs. H. S. Hatfield, 
Parker, Kansas. 

My New Companion Sewing Machine has been in use six years, 
and has given perfect satisfaction.—Mrs. D. J. MacEacharn, North 
East Harbor, Maine. 

I have had my New Companion Sewing Machine since 1900, and I 
like it better and better each day.—Mrs. G. H. Morey, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 

I have used one of your New Companion Sewing Machines for 
more than a year, and the more I use it, the better I like it. It is 
perfect in every respect.—Anna E. Compton, Bridgeport, Indiana. 


Send for illustrated book and samples of 
stitching — free for the asking. 





PRICES. 


Style 1. Five Drawers, Box Cover. . . . $19.00 
Style 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . $21.75 
Style 3. Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head, $24.75 


At the above prices we deliver the machines freight paid to any 
railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will 
deliver any one of the machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or 
to any freight office west of these four states. Safe delivery 
guaranteed, and warranted for ten years. 









































; Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 
4 PAWN en F Free. 
ad P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 
You Can Hatch 


chicks at home and earn big profits. 


CYPHERS INCUBATORS 


make results certain. Automatic in all essentials. 
“The World's Standard Hatcher,” endorsed by 42 
Government Experiment Stations ond weed by most 

Beant ey, ede = exit 


| pideaiehentatnneren te Demon. 
Boston, 
? 








New Vert, 
Kansas City, > ne tue 


SPENCERIAN 
Bsa te STEEL PENS 


over forty years. 

















Select a pen for your writing from 


a sample card of special numbers for corre- 
spondence. 12 pens for six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 








Fe * Worth” Cushion Sole Shoe 


4 the po qrestess invention of the . What oth- 
attempt to do, the“ orth” does— 
jets the foot tr on a soft, nep-sumensive yet 
petting surface, so that the weight of the body 
ro) ortionately distributed ov over the entire 

90 e of the foot. This prevents tired, a0 ach- 
ing, throbbing feet. And as the f: ¢ sinks 
into the cushion sole, there is no s pootne of 
the foot, nor abrasive contact with pers. 
prevents corns or callouses, and eeps 

the shoes in original s! aa e. 

00, doesn’t sbegin to 


for 
logue and your feet will thank you. 


THE CUMMINGS CO., 406 Washington St.,Boston, Mass 














We train our engineers to do things differently— 
more intelligently—to do things better than others. 
In this way they have less competition, earn larger 
salaries, have more congenial work than most 
young men. 

An engineer is one who lays out the plan—works 
out the detail in advance, directs and supervises 
\ the work of others. The young electrical, mechanical 

or civil engineers graduated from the American 
School of Correspondence at Armour 
Institute of Technology earn from 
$1,800 to $2,500 per year, andare in demand. 
Engineers of large experience e: earn from 
$5,000 to $10,000 per year. 

Every ambitious young man should 
learn about the opportunities open to him 
to become a professional man. Write the 
American Sonor of Correspondence for 
information about. electrical | engineer- 
| ing, 0 ht ring, civil 



















ing, and architecture or 
mechanical drawing. State in 
which subject you are inter- 
ested. Tuition fees moder- 
ate—trom $10.00 up,and may 
be paid in small monthly 
payments. 

For full particulars and 
free booklet, giving sy- 
nopsis of courses, write to 

THE DIRECTOR, 
$821 ARMOUR AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


MAIN BLOG., ARMOUR INSTITUTE. 
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Photosraphing the Bye.—Dr. Walther 
Thorner has invented an apparatus by 
| which photographs may be made of the retina 
|of the human eye. Heretofore, says the Scien- 
| tific American, it has been possible to study 
the retina and its diseases only by direct obser- 
vation with the eye speculum. The fixed image 
furnished by the photographic apparatus enabies 
the physician to study the condition of a 
diseased retina at his leisure. Previous attempts 
to photograph the interior of the eye are said 
to have failed because of the difficulty of securing 
a proper illumination without pain and injury 
to the patient. ® 


ltramicroscopy.—By this is meant the 
rendering visible, either directly to the 
eye, or through the aid of photography, of 
objects or particles too minute to be seen with 
the highest powers of the microscope as it is 
now constructed. Prof. Cleveland Abbe sug- 
gests that by staining preparations with fiuo- 
rescent substances and then illuminating them 
with ultraviolet light, smaller particles than 
can possibly be seen with ordinary white or 
colored light may be brought into prominence. 
The human retina is insensible to ultraviolet 
light, but fluorescence converts the short waves 
into longer ones capable of affecting the retina. 
The same principle applies to photographic 
visibility, and Professor Abbe thinks that the 
ultimate limit of such visibility will be of the 
same dimension as that of the larger molecules 
of matter. Special lenses will need to be ground 
for this kind of work. 
® 
he World’s Silk.—The silk production 
of the world for 1903 is estimated at 
39,897,000 pounds avoirdupois, not including 
the home consumption of China and Japan, 
the amount of which is difficult to estimate. 
China still leads in this industry. Its exports 
of silk amounted to 14,016,000 pounds, as against 
10,138,000 pounds exported by Japan. Persia, 
Turkestan and India together exported 1,969,000 
pounds. In Europe Italy is far in the lead in 
silk production, the amount for 1903 being 
7,757,000 pounds. Turkey in Asia and Cyprus 
together produced 2,990,000 pounds, France 


together 2,651,000 pounds. The chief increase 
in silk production in recent years has been in 
Asiatic countries. - 

Strange Animal rediscovered.—In 

1873 a great rat-like rodent, named 
Dinomys, was discovered in the Peruvian 
Andes. But a single specimen was found, and 
this is now preserved in the Berlin Museum. 
Last spring Doctor Goeldi of Para rediscovered 





BABY SLEEPS, MOTHER RESTS 
ter a Warm Bath with Cuticura Soap 
and a Single Application 
of Cuticura 

Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purest and sweetest 
of emollients. This treatment means instant relief, | 
refreshing sleep and speedy cure for skin-tortured, | 
disfigured, itching and burning babies, and rest for 


REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 

of Standard bred poultry for 1905, printed in colors, 
fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates and 
describes 60 varieties. Gives seasonable prices for 
stock and eggs, tells al] about poultry, their dis- 
eases, lice, etc. This book only 10 cents. 


B. H. CREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 





tired, fretted mothers, in the severest forms of skin 
and scalp humors, eczemas, rashes and chafings, with 
loss of hair, when ail else fails. [Adv. 








f le, Send for this 


rint your own cards, circulars, &c. 
. Small newspaper press $18. 
saver. Print forothers, big profits. 


Typesetting easy, printed rules sent. 

Write to maker. rere or cotates, resses type, | Box, Russia and Patent Calf and Kid, 

paper, fe. 00", Meriden, ‘Coun: Infants’, & to 8,$1.50 Misses’, 114 to 2, $2.00 
2.50 


| Ti Child's, 8hto11, 1.75 Girls’, 2h to6, 


“LET 7, CHILD’S FEET GROW AS 
THEY SHOULD.” 












Add 25 cents for delivery. 
Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Short 
Stitch give utmost pliability and strength. 
Send for booklet about 


A Continuous Supply of 
Water in Any Quantity. 
Brought any distance, elevated to any height by 


NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE. styles for Men, Women, 


Cheaply installed, requires no attention, uses no 5 Boys and Children. 
fuel; a new adaptation of old hydraulic ram. WRE t 
] The First Cost is the Final Expense. 
Oa Used by U. 8. Goveramems, 
Pennsylvania R. R., ntry 
homes, farms and public institu- 
tions. Catalogue on request. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE 
COMPANY, - CHESTER, PA. | 


these and many other 





Edu or us. 
Take no imitation. 
Educator Rubbers 
fit Educator Shoes. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS 
18 HicH Srt., Boston 





140 Nassau Street, New York. 











1,043,000 pounds, and other European countries | 





the Dinomys in the lowlands of Brazil. Its 
natural habitat is now supposed to be the almost | 
unexplored regions lying among the foot-hills 
of the Andes, between Brazil, Bolivia and 
Peru. The animal is described as reminding 
one of an immense rat, well advanced in devel- 
opment toward a bear. It is about two feet 
| long, with a bushy tail nine inches long, thick- 
| set and has a waddling gait. Its character is 
| “a combination of leisurely movements: and 
| Supreme good nature.’’ It seems well provided 
Lake for digging, but ‘‘knows absolutely nothing of 
| haste.”” Doctor Goeldi keeps a mother and 
her young one in a cage. 

® 


arses for the Plains.—That the great tree- 
less or forestless plains of the West need 
| not remain in their present condition is the belief 
|of Mr. R. S. Kellogg of the Bureau of Forestry, 
| who, as the result of a year or two of careful 
investigation, says that whatever may be the 
| reasons for the absence of natural forests on the 
great plains, a close study of established planta- 
tions proves that, with an intelligent selection 
| of species and proper care, planted trees can, to 
la considerable extent, be made to supply the 
| deficiency. Among the trees suitable for this 
| purpose are the honey locust, the osage orange, 
the green ash, the red cedar, the white elm, 
the Scotch and the Austrian pine, the black 
locust, the black walnut, the silver maplé, the 
catalpa, the cottonwood and the box elder. 


& 





ewes Face forward.—Inventors have 
from time to time tried to devise a form of 
oar which would enable the rowers of a boat 
to sit facing the bow, instead of the stern. 
The advantage of such a position is manifest, 
but it has always been found that greater power 
of stroke is obtained with 
the old form of oar. Just 
at present attention has 
been drawn in France to 
a so-called ‘‘articulated 
oar,’? which permits the 
rower to face forward, and which partially 
solves the problem, at least where no great 
force of propulsion is needed. The construc- 
tion is very simple. The oar is divided at the 
oar-lock by toothed sectors, which engage one 
another like ratchet-wheels, so that a pull on 
the inner arm of the oar causes the outer arm, 
carrying the blade, to move in the opposite 








Multiply This in YourHead 





Wouldn’t you like to be able to figure this and hundreds of other similar problems 
in your head? Wouldn’t you liketo be able to add, subtract, multiply, and divide any 
problem almost a without writing any partial product—to be able to simply 
write 


Our Free Book, “Rapid Calculation” 


thoroughly —e~ a method which will make you a masteroffigures, It describes 
@ system des ich you can figure instantly the most intricate sums in your head; 

handle of figures F, ctions as easily as single whole figures; in fact, cut 
the wor of ge two. 

Fr position and a large salary have come to hundreds who 
nevsemnleae! bork. If you want to better your position, to increase your salary, to 
make yourself worth more to yourself and your employer, to hold the whip-hand in 
financial transactions,to make your work easy and interesting instead of tiresome, 

ou Should write for this book at once. It will cost you nothing but the trouble of ask. 

Ing for it. A postal will bring it to your very door. It mmy cost you a good position 

or a valuable promotion to neglect this opportunity, Write for it today before you 
forget it. Address 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, *“Kccnester, xv.” 

















DirECTIONS 
‘Wash woolens and 
flannels by hand in 
lukewarm 

PEARLINE 
suds; rinse thoroughly 
in ‘WARM wa 


‘hee “i ed they 
soft with- 


Wo oLENS 


FLANNELS, YARNS 
WORSTEDS, and all 
materials containing 
ANIMAL WOOL 
must be carefully 
washed to keep them 
SOFT & PREVENT 
SHRINKING. Don't 
send them to the ' will 

cleaners— but use out shrinking. 
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Canvas Hunting Coat given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 30 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $1.15, post-paid. 


This Coat is made of strong brown duck with 
corduroy collar. It is supplied with six outside 
pockets and two large inside game pockets. Suit- 


able for hunting, fishing, 
Also for every-day wear about the farm. 


tramping or boating. 
Sizes 
32 to 44 inches chest measure. When you order 


be sure to state size wanted. 








Cartridge Vest. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price 90 cents, post-paid. 

This Vest is made of 8-0z. brown duck and fitted 
This is the 
safest and most satisfactory way to carry loaded shells. 
The weight of ammunition is evenly distributed. We 


with loops for about forty cartridges. 


can supply Vest for 10 or 12 gage shells, and 32 to 
44-inch chest. Give size of shell and chest measure 
when ordering. 





SPECIAL. — When the Canvas Hunting Coat and Cartridge Vest 
are purchased together we will send both post-paid for $1.80. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for al e family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entere 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


matter. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single wooly issue of the paper, 
tute a complete issue, 


although cight pages const 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the ress on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
‘ PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








WEAK HEARTS. 


here are many persons, 
usually city dwellers, 
who are troubled with a 
more or less persistent 
corisciousness of having a 
heart. They cannot do any- 
thing out of the ordinary 
without being sharply re- 
— minded that they are doing 
too much.’ A Thanksgiving or Christmas dinner, 
a sudden fright, the hearing of bad news, anxiety 
concerning a business transaction or the health 
of a friend, running to catch a train, walking 
in the teeth of a winter storm—these and many 
other things which do not affect a healthy body 
cause a weak heart to thump and pound a terri- 
fying tattoo against the ribs. This, unless it has 
occurred so often as to breed the contempt of 
familiarity, alarms the sufferer, and his mental 
distress reacts in turn upon the heart, which pal- 
pitates the more through the incitement of fright. 
All this distress is needless, for it can be prevented 
by a little care and the exercise of common sense. 
It is simply a condition of weak heart—not diseased 
heart, and the organ can be toned up by exercise 
just as a weak biceps can be strengthened by the 
same means. 

The possessor of the weak heart is usually one 
all of whose muscles are flabby; a desk-worker 
who goes to his office in a street-car, sits all day 
at his books, and rides home in a car at night; 
who does not walk the equivalent of a mile in a 
day; or perhaps it isa woman whose life is passed 
indoors, whose heart is irritated by tight stays, 
whose digestion is poor, and whose nerves are 
strained by strong and overmuch tea or coffee. 

A person with such a heart should have an 
examination, to make sure that there is no lurking 
disease back of the irritability. If there is no 
enlargement and no valve disorder or actual 
disease of any kind, he must cure himself. His 
heart needs toning up, that is all. 

Walking in the open air, at first a short distance 
and rather slowly, but increasing gradually both 
speed and distance ; deep breathing, cold sponging 
in the morning, moderate eating at regular hours, 
the avoidance of tobacco and alcoholic beverages 
and very moderate indulgence in tea and coffee— 
these are the main points in the regimen needed 
to stimulate to effective work a lazy and feeble 
heart. 
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A BLOW AT SUPERSTITION. 


oeme minds, even untrained minds, are so lumi- 
nous that they contain no dark corners in which 
superstitions and fantastic fears may hide. Such 
a mind was Betty’s. 

The class in United States history had been 
examined, and several girls lingered in the school- 
room, discussing the examination. 

“O dear!” sighed one. “I just know I didn’t 
pass. But I expected it. Why, I was in such a 
hurry this morning that I opened my umbrella 
right in the hall!” 

“What harm did that do?” demanded Betty. 

“Why, it’s an awful bad sign, you know.” 

“Yes, indeed,” chimed in another girl. “Some- 
thing horrid always happens afterwards.” The 
speaker then stated her fears about her own ex- 
amination, and disclosed the ominous fact that 
she had seen the new moon the night before over 
her left shoulder. “Some of the questions weren’t 
fair, anyhow,” she finished, plaintively. 

“Pshaw!” said Betty. ‘‘Isn’t your left shoulder 
just like the other?” 

Betty was too young to quote Shakespeare on the 
predilection of people to attribute the results of 
their own neglect to the planets and to excuse 
themselves for being “fools by heavenly compul- 
sion’; but she sturdily maintained that if they 
knew their lessons, moons, shoulders and um- 
brellas could not affect examinations. 

Toconvince the unbeliever the other girls poured 
forth direful accounts of “perfectly awful things” 
which had followed on the occurrence of various 
bad signs. They waxed especially eloquent over 
the baleful influence of the number thirteen. One 
told that a Christmas dinner, at which thirteen 
sat, was followed by the death of one of the partic- 
ipants during the week. Betty’s inquiries de- 
veloped the fact that the deceased was an old lady 
in her eighties, who attended the feast against her 
physician’s orders. But that did not matter. The 
cause of disaster was thirteen, which was so sinis- 
ter in nature that nothing connected with it could 
possibly come out right. 

Betty, being one against four, was outtaiked. As 
she sat, unconvinced, her eyes chanced to rest upon 
the flag which hung over the teacher’s desk. The 
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teacher, an enthusiast in American history, had 
explained that morning that when the first new4 
states were admitted to the original Union a star 
and a stripe for each were added to the flag; but 
since the stripes promised to be thinner and more 
crowded as they were multiplied, it was decid 

to keep the thirteen stripes and add only to th 
stars. 

Suddenly Betty ran to the platform, and seizing 
a pointer, counted the thirteen stripes aloud. | 
“Say, girls,” she called, over her left shoulder 

“how about the thirteen original states?” 
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A SORT OF HORSEWHIPPING. 


he rod, the sparing of which spoils the child, 

need not of necessity be made of the time- 
honored hickory, as is shown in an anecdote re- 
lated by the Washington Star. An old man, who 
in his boyhood received the chastisement, tells 
the story. He says it was the worst flogging he 
ever had, and that the instrument by which his 
father administered it was the sharpest-backed, 
hardest trotting, most awkward old horse ever 
seen. 


I won’t say that the punishment was undeserved, 
and I know it cured my propensity for mischief. 
I lived then some three miles from the post-office. 
and eight ‘miles from a friend of ours who had sold 
father a pig to be delivered when convenient. 

One day, when I was at the post-office with a 
neighbor’s boy, this friend came riding down the 
road, and tying his horse, deposited the bag con- 
taining the pig near by. He was accompanied by 
a miserable-looking cur, which sat down by the 
bag while his ownet went into the office. ick 
as a wink, we caught the dog and substituted him 
for the pig. We bp the pig in a pen not far 
off; then we scurried home. 

We were hanging around the yard when the 
man with the bag rode up. Handing father the 
bag, he dismounted just as the string was loosened 
and the dog jumped out. 

“I declare!” exclaimed the man. “That dog 
was . pig when I left home. I put it into the bag 
myself.’ 

e moye were a little way off, and father shouted 
to me, “Where have i? been?” 

“To the store,” said I. 

“Did you see this bag?” 

“Yes,” Lacknowledged. 

“Who changed the pig for the dog?” he de- 


manded. 

“I—I did,” I faltered. 

It wasa little past Fs npg and I was hungry, 
and I hoped father’d flog me and have it over 
= Pod that wasn’t his way. He just spoke up 

uiet like: 
be “Get out Old Rocks, put a bridle on, but no 
saddle, do you mind, not even a bag. Take the 
dog back to its owner’s house, then ride to the 
post-office, get the pig and bring it here. No 
supeee for you to-night, young man.” 

I started, and do what I could, Old Rocks 
kort up his hard trot until I got back, at near! 
midnight. I rode in all about sixteen miles, an 

ou better believe I was so pounded and cut by 
hat razor-backed old horse that I didn’t miss no 
being whipped. For a week upright or horizontal 
positions suited me best, and whatever mischief 
afterward engaged in, you may be sure involved 
neither pigs nor dogs. 
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OVERDID HIS KINDNESS. 


young and kind-hearted broker, of whom the 

New York Sun tells, recently proved to his 
own dissatisfaction that the way of the benefactor 
may have as many unexpected turns as that of 
the transgressor. 


The young broker had a Danish “treasure,” 
named Helma, in his kitchen. Her cooking was 
so perfect that he was the envy of all his acquaint- 
ances, even those who had high-priced chefs in 
their kitchens. The broker often told his wife 
that they must “do something for the girl; she 
deserved it.” At last he saw an opportunity. 

“Helma,” he said to her one mormne. after 
breakfast, “if you have any money laid by, and 
will trust me with it, I’ll double it for you to-day.” 

elma gladly entrusted her savings—two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars—to her master, and that 
night he handed her back five hundred dollars, 
with a pleased, “There you are, Helma!” 

A few weeks later he repeated the act, and when 
he pre her the substantial roll of bills he told her 
that she would be comfortable for life if she put 
her money in a savings-bank and added to it now 
and then. When Helma thanked him, with tears 
in her blue eyes, he felt truly glad that he had 
ae able to do it for her, and he was perfectly 
sincere. 

Not long afterward Helma came to the broker 
and his wife and said she was sorry, because they 
had been so good to her, but it was impossible to 
~~ with them longer ; she had come to give notice. 

hen the broker questioned her, Helma ex- 
ence that she was going back to Denmark to 
ive on the money he made for her. “A 
thousand dollars is much money in my country,” 
said Helma, simply. 
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TAKING TIME BY THE FORELOCK. 


t was late in the afternoon, just at dusk, when a 
carriage, evidently from the country, drove up 
to the door of “Anson King, Stationer,” and a 
young woman alighted and entered the little shop. 


She asked to see some thin stationery, and after 
selecting what she desired, she hesitated for a 
moment. 

“Do you make any reduction to clergymen?” 
she asked, softly. 

“Certainly, madam,” said the stationer, with 
great promptness. “Are you a clergyman’s wife?” 

“N-no,” said the — woman. 

“Ah, a clergyman’s daughter, then,” said the 
stationer, as he began to tie up the paper in a neat 


package. 

“N-no,” said the young woman. Then she leaned 
across the counter and spoke in a confidential and 
thrilling whisper: “But if nothing happens I shall 
be engaged to a theological student as soon as he 
comes home this autumn.” 
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DID NOT GO TO ROOST. 


matter-of-fact mind, like Mrs. Salter’s, is a 
comfort to the person who has it, and a never- 
ending delight to the person’s friends. 


“T suppose you went to bed with the chickens 
while you were away,” said one of the neighbors, 
after Mrs. Salter had returned from her vacation 
visit to a farm. 

“No, indeed!” said Mrs. Salter, indignantly. 
“They were very neat, quiet people, though they’ve 
never had city advantages. We had rooms in the 
front of the house, on the second story, and the 
chickens slept somewhere at the back of the house. 
We never saw them after sunset, and we were 
there nearly three weeks. I am sure farming 
— are often more particular than we have 











For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sap 


fetous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 


of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 








100 PEGEIENT STAMPS OXF 4 cts. 
India, Argentine, Ji etc. Blank Album, 600 spaces, 
Deont i i comm f List of deans kets, etc. feet 
SEW ENGLAND sri? CO., 9A eld St., Boston, Mass. 
Reduced Rates on Household Goods 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write oi 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and_ put our graduates at work. Rail- 

roads write us daily for operators and 

furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 

DESTINATION. Expenses very low 
an 





















students can earn their 
board while attending school. 
50-page book telling about it—Pree. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


FREE BUGGY CATALOGUE 


Facts for Buyers of V: 
Buggies 
and 





and shows why we quote 
dealers’ prices tothe people. Write today. 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. (H.C. Phelps, Pres’t) 
Station 259, Cincinnati, 0. 





This NEW POTATO is 

what everyone is 
ooking for. pro and 
i. roof, and the 
ear n record ; noth- 
ing can equal it; best 





F Sample Great Corn N ay to be 
ov 

offered next vear. Send to-day. 

FAIRVIEW SEED F. Box 621, Rose Hill, N.Y. 











7 NOT MEDICINE 


2 
Babies don’t need medi- 


sail 
Better nourishment 


cine — older children 
rarely. 
will generally set them right. 
Scott's Emulsion is the right 
kind of nourishment and the 
kind that will do them the 
most good. Scott's Emulsion 
contains nothing that chil- 
dren should not have and 


everything that they should. 


We'll send you a sample free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


Spring Suits *7 to $25 
Made to Your Order 
New York’s Latest Styles. 


“T am pleased beyond expres- 

sion,” a customer recently 
wrote us. This describes accu- 
rately the feeling of 
thousands of women 
who have proved the ad- 
vantages of our exclu- 
sive system. 

If you will test the 
promptness and effi- 
ciency of our matchless 
service, never again 
will you resort to ready- 

es or be worried 
by local dressmakers. 
The facilities of our entire 
establishment are brought 
to your door aroun e 
agency of the United States 











The garments we make 
to your ordershowacharm 
of style, expressed by skil- 
ful New York tailors, vast- 
ly different from those 
produced in other so- 
called fashion centers. 


We know wecan 
save youmoney,no 
matter how little you 
wish to pay for your 
Spring Costume. 

WE CARRY NO GARMENTS IN STOCK, 
BUT MAKE EVERYTHING TO ORDER. 


Tailor-Made Suits - - - 7.50 to $25 


t Suits - - - - $7 to $20 
am * yait Salts Serges, Brilliantines, etc. 


Silk Shirt-Waist Suits - - to $25 
Silk Costumes - - - - $12 to $25 

m Coats - - - - - $9.75 to $18 
Jackets - - - - $5.75 to $15 


Separate Skirts - - - - 83 
Express charges prepaid to any part of U. 8. 
We guarantee to fit you or refund your money. 


WE SEND FREE sowapting catalogue show: 





neous. 
Eiirmede eis Sree, shctweis ul SE 

pase ~~ J colors desired. Write to-day. 

NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 























Used Round the World 


Walter Baker &Co.s 


AND 


Cocoa 


The leader for 
124 Years 





LOOK FOR THIS 


TRADE-MARK. y World’s Fair 
Grand Prize | Sy pore 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE ano AMERICA 

















beauty of the music they produce. 


New York. Chicago. 











en led to suppose. 


Mr. Edison’s 
Ambition 


“I want to see an EDISON PHONOGRAPH in 
every home.” To this end Thomas A. Edison has 
worked untiringly, perfecting both the EDISON PHO- 
NOGRAPH and EDISON GOLD MOULDED 
RECORDS till few people are aware of the marvelous 


More than half of you who read this are thinking 
of the squeaky out-of-date machines in stations and 
ferry-houses, and the roaring, scratchy imitations that 
your neighbor played silly tunes on allsummer. Don’t 
forget that your neighbor played the kind of music he likes and he enjoyed it. 
With an EDISON PHONOGRAPH you can have your kind, too. 

THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH amuses—it thrills, It educates the children; 
providing a grade of music in rendering and perfection of tone, that nothing else on 
earth can bring into the home. It is the safe resource of the hostess. It plays for 
dancing. It is the vaudeville, the play, the concert. It plays the things you like as often 
as you like. It is better than the show itself, where more than 
half bores you and only part is pleasing. It is your own little 
show, with slippers and smoking-jacket, in town or country. 

In mechanical features it is far superior to anything of its 
kind ever produced. It runs for years without variation. 

Three-fourths of our purchasers say, “If ’d known the 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH was like that P’'d have bought 
one long ago.” They thought it hateful—they found it 
indispensable. 


Don’t judge it unfairly. Give the nearest dealer a chance. 

If the dealer isn’t handy write to us for the catalogues of 

Edison Phonographs and Edison Gold Moulded Records. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 
San Francisco. London. 
1.0.8. Language Courses taught by Edison Phonograph. 
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. been left capable of taking a fish from the lake 
























easles and starvation were together last 
September in the wretched camp of 
Chief Peter White Duck, the tottering 
great-grandfather of a patriarchal Montagnais 
family of about sixty souls. He squatted night 
and day in his wigwam of birch bark,—for he 
is a dyed-in-the-wool conservative who has never 
been induced to live like his desc8ndants, under 
cotton cloth,—and there was none to put a shred 
of fish between his toothless gums. 

Mr. Melbourn Durand of New York, who 
told me of these things, thought, when he looked 
into the dank, smoke-blackened wigwam, fireless 
and rank with old smoke, that the old Indian 
felt nothing and thought of nothing, but was 
merely a mummy of bones and white hair and 
wrinkled leather, moved as by a weak auto- 
matic bellows inside. Apart from him lay old 
Nekemis, the grandmother, whose life-work 
had been very much the tending of her chief, 
but now she was coughing and choking in what 
seemed advanced pneumonia. If the old man 
could hear or see her he gave no sign. 

Already Mr. Durand and his athletic, sun- 


back, but visible at times, so plated with gold 


that it looks like a solid of the metal. Of this | § 


surprising feature the-old chief caught sight 
on the second day, as the tired New Yorker 
yawned widely while feeding him hasty-pud- 
ding. It was the first time that either of the 
Durands had seen old Peter’s eyes. Now they 
fairly bulged with amazement, the spoonful 
remained unswallowed in his mouth, he lifted 
a skinny finger to his own upper lip, pushed it 
up, and with his other hand pointed to the white 
man’s lips. Mr. Durand amiably ‘‘drew his 
mouth to one side, so,’’—as he tells it,—and 
exposed the gold tooth. A startled, distinct 
‘*Woof !’’ came from the patriarch, and then he 
spoke out loudly in Montagnais. 

Poor old Nekemis, whose strength had been 
increased by food and tea, rose instantly to see, 
and Mr. Durand considerately showed her the 
miracle. The patriarch spoke again to her, 
and forth she fled with the tidings. 

**And in three minutes,’’ says Mr. Durand, 
‘fully twenty of those who hadn’t ‘been able 
to get up for food were standing about the door 
of the wigwam, and I was sitting there bending 
my head back and steadily drawing my mouth 
to one side with my forefinger to show them 
that I really had the wonder, just as old 
Nekemis had been sent out to state. And the 
old man was solemnly informing all hands that 
the gold tooth was big medicine. I have enough 





browned, bright-eyed young wife, companions 


of the Montagnais language to understand that. 
He knew his people well, too. 
Curiosity gave them a new 











interest in life, and that was 
the biggest kind of medicine. 
**1 passed a considerable 
part of the next two days in 
enlarging my mouth to show 
the treasure to newly risen 
convalescents. When we pad- 
dled away on the fourth day 
everybody in the camp was 
in a fair way to health, and 
plenty of fish and partridges 
had been taken for supplies. 
I’m not sure but their awe of 
the gold tooth had dimin- 
ished,—probably I was too 
complaisant in exhibiting it, 
—and I think they were 
beginning to regard me as less 
dignified than the possessor 
of such a thing should be.’’ 
“Don’t believe him,’’ 
struck in Mrs. Durand. ‘‘He 
is just making fun of him- 
self. The whole band stood 
about, worshiping him, at 
the water’s edge. ’’ 
‘‘Worshiping her,’’ correct- 
ed her husband. 
‘And nothing would con- 








MR. DURAND AMIABLY... 


annually in caribou-hunting in the great wilder- 
ness watershed between the St. Maurice and 
the St. John rivers, had looked into the seven 
moldy tents of the rest of the Montagnais family. 
They had seen feverish squaws gnawing at bones 
that they might survive on behalf of the brown 
babes blotched with the eruption of measles, 
often almost as fatal to Indians as smallpox 
itself. They had seen stark young men and 
middle-aged people all down together, moaning, 
tossing, babbling in delirium, or weakened ex- 
tremely by hunger. For the measles, as they 
learned later, had struck down all within the 
space of two days, till only old Nekemis had 


beside the place of encampment, chosen because 
it would continually furnish food. 

When Nekemis went down with the fever of 
pneumonia, starvation came, and death began | 





EXPOSED THE GOLD TOOTH. 


tent the poor people but that 
we should take most of their 
fish and partridges, and two 
pairs of their finest moccasins, and two beautiful 
paddles all carved and dyed quaintly about the 
handles and at the spring of the blade. And 
the weak squaws held up their feeble papooses 
to watch us till we vanished round a bend of 
the lake. I won’t venture to tell of the compli- 
ment the venerable chief paid me.’’ 

“It may well make her vain,’’ said Mr. 
Durand. ‘‘The old gentleman set a high value 
on my wife. He sent old Nekemis to me with 
the offer of three pairs’of the finest snow-shoes 


for my squaw. ’”* 
ay 


HIBERNATION. 


ust before the freezing of the ground in the 
late fall the brown bears go into winter 
quarters to sleep all winter long. If a natural 
cave can be found, well and good; but if not, 



































to pick and choose where all seemed his own. | they burrow in light, dry soil, much after the 
Sick whites in such a case would have striven fashion of the woodchuck. This habit appears 
with the great enemy and drawn food from | to have resulted partly from lack of suitable 


the thronged water, even with hands twitching | food in the winter and partly from the animal’s 


in mortal throes; but the fatalistic Montagnais 
were submissive .to what seemed doom. 

A great pity ached in the heart of the little 
woman and her tall husband; indeed, mighty 
hunters before the Lord are usually a soft- 
hearted folk. To save these poor people was 
the thing plainly set in their way to do, and 
they would not pass by on the other side. 

Not without some demur from their half-breed 
guides, who feared infection, they had their 
tent pitched within a hundred yards of the Mon- 
tagnais encampment, brought up their supplies 
of flour, biscuit, coffee, tea, bacon and the rest, 
ordered the guides to set the Montagnais nets, 
and proceeded to feed the hungry and to nurse 
the sick. Yet the Durands must break off their 
annual hunt, because they could not renew their 
supplies within a fortnight. 

The pair possessed no preparation resembling 
medicine except bichlorate of soda, and this 
they administered in certain cases. Probably | 
it had no value as a remedy, but the flour | 
porridge or hasty-pudding, the tea, and, per- | 
haps more than all, the presence of the whites 
and the sense that they had come in rescue, 
seemed to do the Indians good. Yet they were 





inability to get about in the deep snow. The 
polar bears have taken different ways of passing 
the winter, as told by Mr. Selous in his new 
book, ‘‘The Romance of the Animal World.’’ 


The wee. pane bear seems able to keep 
himself in food during the winter, but the female 
is said to hibernate; and this she does in a 
very interesting and peculiar way. When it is 
all ice and snow, there are no caves for her to 
retire to, but she makes a cave by utilizing the 
materials round her in the simplest possible 
way. She simply lies down in a snow-storm, 

lets all the rest take care of itself. Her 
weight presses down the soft snow which she 
is tying on, and soon she is covered up by the 
flakes falling upon her. She now lies in a little 
cave, for by moving and rolling, she agen 
the snow away from her back and sides, so 
that she has a comfortable space, and does not 
feel cramped and confined. If it were earth 
that had been flung over her, she would be 
pressed down by its weight and soon suffoca- 
ted, but it is different with the soft, yielding 
snow. 

Neither is she cold, for the heat from her 
body warms the little cave that she lies in just 
as if she were a stove; and as the hot th 
from her nostrils rises up, it thaws the snow 
just above, and makes a hole by which it 
escapes, and through which she is able to 
breathe. Here, then, in her little vaulted 





all still prostrate, except the old chief, who 
continually squatted, when the curious thing | 
happened that illustrates the shrewdness still | 
left in the patriarch’s brain. 

Mr. Durand has one filled tooth, pretty far | 


chamber, with its breathing-hole in the ceiling, 
the female polar bear lies snugly asleep all 
through the cold, dark winter; but when the 
summer comes the sun begins to melt the 
snow, out she gets, with a good appetite, all 
ready to catch a seal. 




















Wood’s Natural History 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 15 cents extra, postage and packing included, 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 





his Natural History is one of our most popular books. 
It contains 600 pages, 500 illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of all known animals in the great class of mammalia, 
J. G. Wood, M.A., F. L. S., is a recognized authority upon 
the subject, and possesses the rare faculty of making his 
descriptions and anecdotes of animal life more fascinating 
than a novel. Size of the book 6 x 8 inches. It is strongly 
bound, attractive in appearance and printed on good paper. 
A few years ago this book, in a different binding, retailed at 
$5.00. Even at that price thousands of copies were sold. 
There is something in human nature which responds 
to pets. The boy and his dog, the girl and her cat are 
examples. This book describes some of these pets. Here 
they are pictured true to life, and with the most captivating 
of descriptions telling all about them. 








Elsie Dinsmore Library 
THREE BOOKS. 


The Set of Three Elsie Books given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 30 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price of the Set $1.50, post- 
paid. Single Volumes in this Set not sold. 





Ww: offer the first three books written by this popular 
author. These are: Elsie Dinsmore, Elsie’s Girlhood, 
Elsie’s Holiday. In these books the story of the life of Elsie 
Dinsmore is carried on from childhood to those years in 
which her character was being developed for the real work 
and battle of life. Each book is 444 x6¥% inches, cloth 
bound, with full-page frontispiece illustrations. The publish- 
ers have issued this Set for the exclusive benefit of our 
subscribers. ‘The books formerly sold for $1.25 a volume. 
Later volumes in this series are not offered by us. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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the Toffee King 


The Toffee King’s Proclamation 


I am called the Toffee King because I am the largest Toffee manufacturer in the world. 
My subjects are of both sexes, all ages, races, creeds and colors. They are loyal and will- 
ing subjects. They have sworn allegiance to Toffee—not tome. There are no pretenders 
to my throne. I am John Mackintosh, the Toffee King of England, and I rule alone. 

My recipe for the manufacture of 


MacKintosh’s Toffee 


is unequaled. My Candy Kitchen is the largest inthe world. Anaverage of one hundred 
tons of ‘Toffee is sold each week in England —think of it, one hundred tons a week! Iam 
the world’s largest consumer of butter. Herds of prize cattle supply me with milk. I buy 
sugar by the train-load. 


THE OLD ENGLISH CANDY. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee is sold all over Europe, and even in far-off China and Japan. 

You do not have to acquire a taste for Toffee. If you have never tried it, Ican assure you 
in advance that you will like it. It is delightful. You do not tire of it, like some Candy. It 
is a favorite Candy with children and young people. It contains no coloring matter, harm- 
ful ingredients or artificial flavoring. 

If you have any difficulty in obtaining Mackintosh’s Toffee from your dealer, do not 
hesitate to write me. I will see that he supplies you, or I will send a large trial package 
for 10 cents. If you wish, you may send me $1.60, and I will send you a family tin, contain- 
ing four pounds. Yes, I pay the express charges. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 58, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 
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Any selection of Twenty-five Pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. 


Any selection of Twenty-five Numbers sold for 75 cents, post-paid. Price of any Ten Pieces 35 cents, post-paid. 


Each number contains one piece of full-sized Sheet Music, consisting of from four to ten pages, and is in all particulars the same quality 


of sheet music as is usually sold in music stores at from 25 to 50 cents a copy. 


made from large, clear type — including colored titles. 
every home where good music is appreciated. 


. | 422 Spanish Love Son ‘ . White 
VOCAL | 280 Sweet Long Ago ° A : Estabrooke 
356 Am I Still Beloved Danks | 390 The Coon’s Breach of Promise. 

27 Ave Maria . : Mascagni | Cake Walk ‘ . F Blake 
162 Ben Bolt . ‘ Kneass | 412 The Cow Bells . Grimm 
134 Beautiful Moonlight. ’ ° . Glover | 6 The Lost Chord . ‘ ‘ Sullivan 
446 Break Forth Into Joy. Anthem. ¥. Barnes | 158 Thinking of Home and Mother Cohen 
420 Come When the Soft Twilight 434 When Winter Days Have Gone . . Trayne 

Falls. Duet ‘ , 5 Schumann | 62 Your Mother's Love for You . A appt 
250 ss I = 9g Miss You . ° - Cohen | 
264 Don’t Drink, My Boy, To-Night . Hoover 
256 Dwelling With the pe ° A . Turner INSTRUMENTAL. 

50 Easter Eve ° ° ° . Gounod | 313 Aida. Transcription . ° ° ‘ Falk 
266 In Summer-Time . Marsials 165 American Liberty March. ‘ . Cook 

74 In Sweet September Temple 399 Angel’s Harp. Caprice . . Vasseur 


Dick 215 Battle of Waterloo. Descriptive . 


360 a Love Song . : 
Waltz. 


326 Love Divine, All Love Excelling. ; 419 Beauties of Paradise, 


Duet . . ° 2 ; ° . Statner Four Hands 7 : . 
344 My Happy Childhood Home Allen 365 Beneath the Palms. Caprice. 
170 My Old Kentucky Home | Op. 141 , ° ° 
216 Oh, Sing Again That Gentle Strain! Dinsmore 213 Black Hawk Waltz ‘ ° . 
228 Old Folks at Home . ° ‘ . Foster 257 Blue Bells of Scotland. Variations 
104 On the Banks of the Beautiful 22t Blue Bird Echo. Polka . ° 
River . e . : ; . Estabrooke 293 Bridal March from Lohengrin. 
306 Peace to Thy Spirit. Duet . 3 Verdi 237 Cherokee Roses. Waltz. Four 
136 Request (Sacred) . , . ; Granger Hands ‘ é 4 “ ° - Behr 
208 Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep Knight 340 Cinderella Gavotte. Four Hands. 
332 She’s Dreaming of the Angels Estabrooke Op. 147 . . . 
194 She Sleeps Among the Daisies Dinsmore | 211 Corn Flower Waltzes . 
120 Storm at Sea . ° . ° . Hullah 401 Drummer Boy. March 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Anderson 
Streabbog 


Gobbaerts 
Walsh 

. Durkee 
Morrison 
Wagner 


. Gurilitt 
Coote, Fr. 
Clark 





117 Echoing Trumpets. March 


| 
| 


Militaire. J ° Noles 
121 Electric Light Gove " - Durkee | 
427 Evening Pleasures Waltz Bragg 
241 Fantastic Schottische . Gabriel 
231 Faust. Selections . - Durkee 
77 Fifth Nocturne. ° ° ‘ . Leybach 
445 Fire and Flame. Galop. Op. 223 Gobbaerts 
239 Flower Song . ° ° . . Lange 
403 Frolic of the Frogs. Waltz . . Watson 
433 Full of Ginger. March Galop . Nutting 


405 Gertrude’s Dream Waltz Beethoven 


183 Golden Rain. Nocturne é . : Cloy 
339 Home, Sweet Home. Transcription Slack 
17 Impassioned Dream Waltzes ‘ . Rosas 
195 Leap Year Schottische . . . Kahn 
243 Love’s Dreamland. Waltzes . Roeder 


367 Love’s Postillion. Galop. Four 

Hands. Op. 221 : ‘ : . _ Behr 
249 Lohengrin. lections . . 
285 Maiden’s Prayer, The . : Badarzewska 
207 May Breezes. Four Hands. Op. 147 Krug 
357 Midnight Bells. Galop Caprice . . Ludwig 
325 My Old Kentucky Home. Variations . Cook 
305 Napoleon March. Op. 104 . . Parion 


271 Ocean Waves. Waltz . “eeler 
245 Orvetta Waltz i “ . : . Spener 
423 “‘ Oregon,” Queen of the Sea. 

Two Ste Robinson 


191 Over the Waves. Waltzes . ° - Rosas 


. Durkee | 





193 


115 
223 


113 


129 
205 
275 
203 
261 
383 
31 1 


Poet and Peasant. Overture. 
(Suppe . ° r . ° 
Red, hite and Blue Forever. 
March. TwoStep . : F 
Rustling Leaves. Idylle. Op. 63 
Schubert’s Serenade. Transcription 
Shepherd Boy. Idylle ‘ 
Silvery Waves. Variations . 
Spirit Lake Waltz . ; . : 
The Music Box. Caprice. Op. 19 
The Last Hope. J , é 
The Monastery Bells. Op. 54 . 
The Old Folks at Home. Tone 
scription . ‘ ° ; a 
The Old Oaken Bucket. Variations 


The Storm. Imitation of Nature 
The Sweet Long Ago. Tran- 

scription ° 3 ‘ ° 
Tornado Galop 


Twilight Echoes. Song With- 
out Words . . ‘ . . 
Under the Double Eagle. March, 
Op. 15 ° . . ° 
Veustian Wels . 3 
Village Parade Quickstep 
Waves of the Ocean March . 
Warblings at Eve ° 
Wedding March . ‘ 
William Tell. Selection: . 
Woodland Whispers Waltzes 


Printed on regular sheet music paper, from new plates 
Many of the selections are by celebrated composers, and are worthy of a place in 
Order by numbers only ; it is not necessary to give the titles. 


Brunner 


Blake 
Lange 

iszt 
Wilson 
Wymann 

. Simons 

. Liebich 
Gottschalk 
Wely 


Blake 
Durkee 
Weber 


. Blake 
Arbuckle 


Jewell 


Wagner 

. Ludovic 
Allen 

. Blake 
Richards 


. Mendelssohn 


. Durkee 
. Stanley 
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